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and saves its cost — 
Send today for 


Stack Cover Samples—FREE 


Our covers are made of best quality canvas, and 
with reasonable care last for 
experience and reputation behind the m. 
us a line requesting catalog and samples, : 
state size covers you are interested in. 


DES MOINES TENT & AWNING CO. 


903 WALNUT ST. DES MOINES, 10WA 








You have spent labor and money in raising 
your hay crop—it is worth too. muc h to €X~ 
to ‘destruction by rain, 

A stack cover is good cheap insurance e, 





Portable combination 
corn aad small grain ma- 
chine. Just the Elevator 
FREE CRIB 
LANS and FREE CATA- 





HART GRAIN WEIGHER CO. 
pt 10 ILLINOIS 


ELEVATORS 


for inside use—big ca- 
pacity, strong machines— 
any style Dump. Heavy 
steel chain. Handles ear 
corn and small grain. 
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Of General Interest 


Fertilizers—‘‘Fertilizers,” by Vorhees, 
has long been a standard work. It has 
now been revised, and is thoroly up-to- 
date. Descriptions are given of all the 
different kinds of fertilizing materials, 
and suggestions are offered as to the 
kinds of fertilizer for different kinds of 
crops. By its very nature, this book is 
especially adapted to eastern and south- 
ern farmers, but there are many in the 
corn belt, especially truck growers, who 
will find this book well worth while. It 
may be secured thru this office for $1.50, 
or direct from the Macmillan Company, 
New York City. 




















Ready to Fight the Cholera Germ—Min- 
nesota is probably freer from hog cholera 
just now than at any time for several 
years. The disease has steadily been on 
the decrease since the fall of 1913. In the 
summer and fall of 1915, there were only 
two localities in the state where there 
was any considerable amount of hog chol- 
era. There were several isolated out- 
breaks, but these were checked before the 
disease had spread to any extent. Minne- 
sota went into the winter comparatively 
free from disease, which is a fair indica- 
tion that there was little infection to be 
harbored during the winter, to break out 
afresh in the spring. The Minnesota state 
serum plant, at University Farm, is pre- 
pared, however, to meet any emergency 
that is likely to arise. It has in storage 
upwards of one hundred thousand doses of 
serum, available for immediate distribu- 
tion as needed. There will be no change 
from the policy which was advocated last 
year, and which proved to be very suc- 
cessful; namely, the prompt use of the 
single treatment in infected herds. It has 
been shown in the Renville county demon- 
stration work that losses may be kept 
down to a low point by following this plan. 
The price of serum remains at one cent 
per cubic centimeter. 


Quarantine Asked for Blister Rust—The 
establishment of three zones to guard 
against the introduction of white pine 
blister rust in Minnesota is the plan that 
was suggested for federal authorities at 
a meeting of the state forest service, the 
Minnesota College of Forestry, the horti- 
culture and pathology divisions of the 
Minnesota College of Agriculture, and the 
nursery inspector, in the office of Dean 
A. F. Woods, of the Minnesota depart- 
ment of agriculture, recently. The east- 
ern zone would be bounded on the west 
by western Indiana; the middle zone would 
extend from Indiana to the Montana line, 
and the western zone would go from Mon- 
tana to the Pacific coast. Inter-zonal, 
but not intra-zonal shipments of white 
pine, currants and gooseberries would be 
prohibited, Codperation in every way with 
the federal board in protecting the west- 
ern white pine district was offered, and 
the University Farm divisions will use 
their influence to induce nurserymen of 
the state to guard all shipments carefully. 
The general opinion was expressed at the 
meeting that the blister rust does not ex- 
ist within the Minnesota borders, and 
there was a strong sentiment for protec- 
tion by federal quarantine against its in- 
troduction. 

Increasing Parcel Post Business—The 
postoffice department has just approved 
a new invention which, postoffice authori- 
ties say, may revolutionize the parcel post 
service, at least so far as shipments ‘‘from 
farm to table’? are concerned. It is like- 
wise expected to have an influence in 
eliminating the middleman. While the 
receipts from the parcel post have been 
enormous, yet department statistics reveal 
that farmers have not taken the advan- 
tare of it that they should. The new de- 
vice, if accepted by American farmers, is 
expected to more than double parcel post 
receipts in country districts. To put this 
into immediate use, a plan has been ap- 
proved by which the fourth-class post- 
masters will take charge of the distribu- 
tion of the new device. The invention, to 
which the committee on experiment, re- 
search and design, of the postoffice de- 
partment, has given its formal approval, 
is nothing more nor less than a container 
by which country produce of all kinds can 
be shipped any distance without danger 
of breaking or spoiling. The container is 
made of the same fiber as that used in 
the construction of railroad car wheels. 
It is a cylindrical box, with a peculiar 
inner arrangement of fiber partitions, in 
which even eggs can be placed, and the 
package thrown around as ordinary bag- 
gage, without danger of breaking. The 
containers are not to be sold, but leased 
by fourth-class postmasters, whose in- 
ducement will be the additional cancella- 





John Jeere Spreader 
The Spreader\ithThe Beater Qn The Qjxle 


EATER drive works on the principle of a horse power. No clutches, no chains, no 
trouble. Mounting the beater on the axle (a patented feature) does away with half 
the types of castings. 

Only hip-high to the top—but has big drive wheels. Wheels out of way when 
loading. 

Here are three exclusive John Deere Spreader features—read them over and then be 
sure to see them on the spreader 
itself: 

1. Beater on the axle—nothing 
else like it. 

2. Revolving Rake—load moving 
back to beater revolves the rake. 
Draft actually less. Even spread cer- 
tain—no bunching. 

3. Ball-Bearing Eccentric Apron 
Drive—requires no attention. 








If you want to distribute manure 
seven feet wide, use the John Deere 
Wide Spread Attachment. Write for 
free booklet. 











John DeerePlows £rT ight [actors 


With High and Level 
Power Lift 


RACTICAL plows for thé average farm. 
Work with any standard tractor. 








Controlled by the man on the tractor. 
Pull the rope and all the bottoms raise 
high and level. Another pull lets 
joer aS them down. e 


Plows raised or lowered in fourteen 
inches ground travel. This makes square 
headlands. 











All bottoms raise high—like a double-bail, 
high-lift horse plow. Plows do not clog or 





pe 1 SN gather trash on the turn. 
aioe or exe 

Extra wide and semi-floating front truck 
et vf means uniform work and even depth of plowing. 


Extra beam and bottom, readily attached, 
increases regular two-bottom plow to three 
or regular three-bottom to four, as desired. 


fs % Equipped with Quick Detachable Shares— 
save 80 per cent time changing shares. 


Write for free booklet. 


onn — —~ Bridge|russed 
Sagless Flevator 


E John Deere Elevator does not sag. It is bridge trussed. Each section has 
channel steel braces that run from the center at the bottom to the top at each 
end, where they are riveted into malleable castings. Separates shelled corn from ear 
~ corn when elevating 
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shelled corn and 
small grains when desired. 
Unloads corn imf our or five 
minutestotheload. Cribs 
it in good condition. 





Runs on roller bearings. 
Made entirely of steel. 
Bridge-trussed—practically 
impossible to sag. 

Write for free book of 
blue print plans which 
shows how more than the 
cost of an elevator outfit 
can be saved by the way 














tion of postage stamps thru the increased | 


use of the parcel post, and a commission 
on the boxes. A half dozen of these car- 
wheel-fiber boxes can be placed in a spe- 
cially made bag which can be handled as 
ordinary parcel post matter. There is a 
return tag on the container, and stamps 
already affixed by the sender insure its 
return. 
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rt Book For Thedsking 


A Big One—168 Pages 
Tells all about a complete line of farm implements and 
how to adjust and use many of them. A practical encyclo< 
pedia of farm implements. Worth dollars. This book sent 
free to every one who states what special implements he is 
interested in and asks for package No. X-28 
Write for your —_ today. 











THE OLD RELIABLE 


BOVEE FURNACES 


At Manufacturer’s Prices 


THE BOVEE HORIZONTAL FURNACES, THE 
BOVEE UPRIGHT FURNACES. We also manu- 
facture a full lineof BOVEE PIPELESS FUR. 
NACES. We offer the very best High Grade Fur- 
nace sold with any style of piping, and sell at a price 
that will save a large per cent of cost. 

Write us for catalog and special prices. Send pen- 
cil sketch of floor plan of your building for a free 
detail plan of your heating plant. 


BOVEE FURNACE WORKS 
195 Eighth Street, WATERLOO, IOWA 














Quality Quaranteed. 27th year. Quick ship- 


ments. Write for free samples. Wholesale prices. or 
Saas Pant. Wes Gk. Wands Bourn Co., Cleveland, Cincinnati, Detroit 





“‘Try-a-bag’’ of fertilizer. Our brands 
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hasten maturity. Agents wanted. Ad- 


Factory To Farm 
dress American Agricultural Chemical 
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THE FARM WITH THE TWIN SILOS 


After quitting the dairy business 
once, it was not many years afterwards 
that Harry Newell, of Linn county, 
Jowa, found himself with a heavy crop 
of clover hay on hand. Having no way 
of getting rid of it, he decided to buy 
some more dairy cows, feed it out, and 
sell the clover in the form of butter. 
The second attempt at dairying, while 
not on an extensive scale, was on a 
more up-to-date plan. The farm is 
generally known as the one with the 
twin silos, while the product is sold as 
“Wild Rose Dairy Butter.” 

Dairying on a small scale has been 
prosperous for Mr. Newell, because he 
has introduced features that make the 
business prosperous. He installed mod- 
ern sanitary and labor-saving equip- 
ment because he could not afford to do 
without it. The annual profit which 
he now is realizing is more than suf- 
ficient to justify every item of expense 
incurred in getting ready to do it right, 
and his experience is a beautiful dem- 
onstration of what can be accomplished 
on an eighty-acre farm, with dairy 
cows, alfalfa and silage. 

Mr. Newell bought the farm eleven 
years ago, at which time there were no 
buildings or other improvements. He 
manages it in such a way that work 
not only is provided for himself, but 
also for a hired man. This is in spite 
of the fact that machinery is utilized 
wherever possible. Mr. Newell is a 
great believer in labor-saving machin- 
ery in the home, in the buildings, and 
on the farm. It gives him a greater op- 
portunity to work with his head, and to 
make every hour count for the credit 
side of his ledger. 

The herd consists of from fifteen to 
twenty Holstein cows, from which he 
sells approximately 5,000 pounds of 
butter each year, and 35 cents a pound 
is the minimum price received. 
high price is possible because he makes 
a quality of butter which sells itself 
on the local market. Practically all 
the feed required is produced on the 
farm, and on account of heavy manur- 
ing, each year ends with a slightly 
greater acre yield of corn and alfalfa. 
Also, on account of individual cow rec- 
ords kept by a local cow testing asso- 
ciation, each year ends with an in- 
creased production per cow. 

On this farm it has been found prof- 
itable and practicable to install a milk- 
ing machine for a small herd. It is 
one part of the outfit without which Mr. 
Newell would not get along, even tho 
he kept only a dozen cows, and he has 
used it for a herd of this size at times. 


A mechanical milker, he says, takes 
the monotony out of dairying, and 
milks the cows easier, quicker and 
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more economically than he can afford 
to do it by hand. There are two units 
in the outfit, and it takes one man 
about an hour to milk twenty cows. 
The vacuum pump is in the dairy 
building, which is about one hundred 
feet from the barn, and it is operated 
by a four-horse power gasoline engine, 
which also does a great deal of other 
work. The dairy house was built at 
this distance from the barn for sani- 
tary reasons. The distance is no ob- 
stacle for the milking machine, and 
the only added expense was the pipe 
from the barn to the milk house. Mr. 
Newell has used the milker for two 
years, and it has cost about $5 a year 
to renew the rubbers. Outside of this, 





the only expense is for gasoline and 
oil needed by the engine. Usually, Mr. 
Newell has the hired hand work in the 


| field, while he himself milks the fifteen 


or twenty cows. If he happens to be 
away, however, he does not feel it nec- 
essary to hurry home, as the man quits 
early and does the milking. With the 
mechanical milker, hired men find no 
cause for grievance in doing chores, 


but without it few would care to milk | 


twenty cows by hand after spending a 
day in the field. The cows are stripped 
by hand, while the units are milking 
other cows. 

The twin silos, which are of hollow 
block material, have given the farm a 
name which is popular with those of 
the community. Each is 12x36 feet, and 
they as well as the other farm build- 
ings, are protected by lightning rods. 
Mr. Newell puts out about thirty acres 
of corn with which to fill them each 





The Twin Silos and Dairy Barn. 








The cow, Miss Josephine, That Produced 70 Pounds of Fat in a Month. 





year, and he feeds more or less silage 
the year around. On account of the 
silo capacity, only fifteen acres are 
needed for pasture. It has been found 
more profitable to raise the feed and 
store it in the silos than to utilize a 
larger acreage for summer pasture, 
and then he is more independent of a 
dry summer, which reduces the carry- 
ing capacity of most pastures. He 
likes the twin silos of narrow diameter 
for different reasons. A single silo 
for that number of cows would have to 
be too high for convenience. If it was 
made wider and shorter, there would 
be more spoiled silage, on account of 
the amount which would be taken out 
each day. 














The silos are built adjoining the 
barn, and were put up before the barn. 
An alley connects the barn with them. 
The silage from either silo is shoveled 
out into a carrier which can be run be- 
tween them, and with this it is con- 
veyed by means of an overhead track 
to the concrete mangers which face 
the two long sides of the barn. The 
carrier saves much labor in doing the 
chores, and is part of a system which 
extends back of the cows for cleaning 
the stables. Manure is forked into the 
litter carrier, which is pushed out into 


the yard and dumped on a manure | 


spreader, thence taken direct to the 
field where it belongs. 

Before building his barn, Mr. Newell 
knew about what he wanted, and he 
went about it in a systematic way. The 
silos were built first. Then came the 
foundation and floors for the barn. 
The mangers and gutters also were 








made, and the steel stanchions put in 
place. After this was completed, the 
barn was erected. It was provided 
with ventilators to admit fresh air and 
to take out the foul air thru the roof. 
The barn has a great many conven- 
iences which save time and labor. It 
was planned to have it as sanitary as 
possible. For this reason, concrete 
was used exclusively for flooring. The 
steel, swinging stanchions were in- 
stalled not only for sanitary reasons, 
but also to add to the comfort of the 
cows which had to stand in them. Mr. 
Newell believes that a cow which can 
be kept comfortable will pay for the 
provision in her increased milk yield, 
and the production of his herd seems 
to justify his idea. 

The feed consists of silage, alfalfa, 
and enough grain to balance the ration. 
Mr. Newell’s experience in feeding al- 
falfa has demonstrated to him that it 
is cheaper than grain which he has to 
buy in the city, and for this reason an 
additional acreage was planted this 
year, bringing the total up to about 
fifteen acres. 

In the milk building just back of the 
house, the four-horse power gasoline 
engine drives a line shaft which con- 
nects with six devices, four of which 
otherwise would have to be operated 
by hand. The engine runs the churn, 
the separator, a pump, a washing mae 
chine, a feed grinder and the vacuum 
pump for the milking machine. The 
building is sixteen feet wide and thir- 
ty-two feet long, with a partition be- 
tween the half used for dairy purposes 
and the half used as a mill room. 

In the dairy half are the churn, sep- 
arator, well pump and washing ma- 
chine, while in the other half are the 
feed mill and the vacuum pump. Any 
two or more of the machines can be 
operated at the same time, and the 
work is generally planned so that two 
or more jobs are done simultaneously. 
For example, he can churn, separate 
and pump water at the same time, or 
even keep the mill and milking ma- 
chine going if another man is available 
to operate the barn-end of the milking 
machine. This building also has a 
concrete floor, and was designed from 
a sanitary standpoint. 

The cream and butter are kept in a 
room in the cellar, which, with an 
abundance of cold water, makes it un- 
necessary to use ice. A cement tank 
for water here is utilized for holding 
the cream at a low temperature until 
enough is accumulated for a churning. 
Then it is ripened in a vat and 
churned. Butter also is stored in the 
concrete tank, which is kept full of 


(Continued on page 924) 











Mr. Newell’s Home, Dairy House and Horse Barn. 
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A Day for Consecration 


For a quarter of a century or more, 
we have made the Fourth of July a day 
of recreation. We begin in the morn- 
ing by making just as much noise as 
we can with firecrackers, firearms and 
explosives of all sorts. In the fore- 
noon, we have a speech by someone. 
He tells us what a great people we 
are; how we. “licked” the British and 
secured our independence; how we 
licked them again, and asserted our 
right to freedom on the seas; how we 
licked Mexico; how the north and the 
south fought a great civil war, to es- 
tablish human freedom; how we 
licked Spain, and how we can lick all 
creation. The speaker usually assures 
his particular audience that of all the 
great people in this great country, none 
are so great as those to whom he is 
talking at that time. The thicker he 
spreads it on, the better we like it, and 
the louder we applaud. We shake 
hands with him afterwards, and tell 
him we will vote for him for senator, 
or representative, or congressman, or 
any other office to which he may 
aspire. For usually we select our 
Fourth of July speakers from candi- 
dates or prospective candidates for of- 
fice, who naturally welcome the oppor- 
tunity to tell of their love for us and 
their unselfish desire to serve us. 

We would not be so well pleased 
with ourselves and with our orators if 
the latter should, just for a change, 
turn the other side of the shield, and 
tell us the whole truth; if, for example, 
they should tell us the true story of 
the Revolution, and how it succeeded 
thru the unselfish devotion of a com- 
paratively small body of patriots, who 
had to spend about as much of their 
time in holding their countrymen in 
line as in fighting the enemy, and who 
had to pledge their own*personal credit 
for money to keep up the fight; if they. 
should tell us that. but for the assist- 
ance of France, the colonies would eas- 
ily have been defeated, and how, after 
having entered into an agreement with 
France that we would not conclude a 
peace treaty without her knowledge 
and consent, we broke this agreement; 


If there ts no ciub agent in your neighbor- | 
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if they should remind us of how a 
smll force of British, in the War of | 
1812, were able to sack our capital | 
city; if they should remind us that af- | 
ter waging a terrible civil war for four 
years, to root out human slavery, and 
after amending our constitution to give 
our biack brothers the rights we had 





declared they should have, we have 
ever since acquiesced in their disfran- 
chisement in half of our country. Our 
orators do not tell us how we robbed 
the Indian, nor how we broke every 
treaty we made with him except the 
treaty made by William Penn. They 
do not refresh our memorieg concern- 
ing the mess we made in handling our 
troops during the Spanish-American 
war. If they should remind us of these 
and many other equally uncomfortable 
things, we might get more good out of 
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our Fourth of July speeches, but we 
would not feel so good about them. 
But we are out to celebrate and “jolli- 
ficate” on the Fourth of July, and the | 


orators who suit us best are those who 
minister to our national vanity. 

The Fourth of July, and especially 
this year, ought to be a day of conse- 
cration. The real patriot ought to ap- 
proach it much as the Christian ap- 
proaches the communion table: with 
severe self-examination and question- 
ing, with a consciousness of his own 
unworthiness, but with a firm resolve 
to be more worthy in the future. 

A hundred and forty years ago, a 
group of gallant gentlemen signed the 
paper which marked the beginning of 
our great American experiment to es- 
tablish and maintain a government of 
the people. That experiment has not 
yet been completed. It has withstood 
dle severe trials; but trials still more 
severe are to come. That we have suc- 
ceeded so far is not so much because 
of our wisdom or our virtues, as be- | 
cause the good Lord evidently deter- 
mined to give this nation every pos- 
sible chance to establish a real democ- 
racy, a righteous government, and the 
people who were here at the time the 
experiment began, and those who came 
in the years which followed, were the 
best material He could find with which 
to work. They came in search of a 
land where men could have equal rights 
and equal opportunities, where they 
could worship their Creator according 
to the dictates of their own consciences 
—where government could exist by the 
consent and participation of the gov- 
erned. 

This nation started with right no- 
tions, with high ideals. It has in the 
main stood for right things. In a broad 
way, it has stood for equal rights to all 
men. If we have not always lived up 
to our ideals, if we have failed to main- 
tain the standards set for ourselves, 
we can attribute these failures in part 
at least to the natural weakness of 
human nature. A comparison of our 
national life with that of the most en- 
lightened nations of the earth is not 
to our discredit. 

With a vast empire to possess, with 
unlimited opportunities and unlimited 
rewards for every man who would 
work, it is not surprising that we 
should develop into a race of individ- 
ualists. Conditions were hard at the 
beginning. A wilderness was to be 
conquered; savage men and savage 
beasts were to be overcome. But rich 
land was to be had for the taking of 
it, and real men welcomed the dangers 
and difficulties, and gladly trusted to 
their own right arms to protect them- 
selves and their families, and to carve 
out homes. They were satisfied with a 
free field and no favors. For the last 
century and a half, we have taught this 
spirit of individualism to our children. 
The result has been both good and bad 
—good in that it has cultivated a spirit 
of self-reliance and personal responsi- 
bility; bad in that it has failed to teach 
the duty of the individual to his fel 
lowman and to the community at large. 

Largely because of this, we have not 
yet learned to work together to the 
best advantage. We do not have good 
and efficient government, either na- 
tional, state, county or city, because 
each citizen is fully engrossed with his 
own affairs, and will not give his best 
thought to government. He feels that 
he can stand bad government if his 
neighbor can, and he permits design- 
ing men to get in places of power and 
responsibility. We allow selfish indi- 
viduals and corporations to prey upon 
the public. We have permitted our 
national resources to be exploited for 
personal profit. We have created arti- 
ficial persons in the form of large cor- 
porations, and we have not yet learned 
how to control these creatures of our 
own making. 

This Fourth of July, 1916, should 
mark a re-consecration of the Ameri- 
can people to ideals of which we are 
dimly conscious, but to which we have 
not been very faithful during the past 
quarter of a century. Whether we de- 





sire it or not, our country is to play a; 
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much larger part in the affairs of the 
world in the future. In our early years, 
this nation could live very largely to 
itself and within itself. That is no 
longer true. The world is smaller now. 
Development in means of communica- 
tion and transportation has brought all 
nations closer together. The past five 
years have brought us responsibilities 
which we can not shirk. Without con- 
sciously willing it, we are being swept 
into*the sea of international strife, and 
must conduct ourselves as a world 
power, and be willing to assume the re- 
sulting duties and responsibilities. We 
have reached man’s estate, and must 
prepare ourselves to play a man’s part. 

It is high time now that we should 
take note-of our weaknesses, and set 
about correcting them, rather than to 
spend all our time in contemplating 
past achievements. In many respects, 
we are the greatest nation on earth; 
but, considering our opportunities, we 
are not nearly so great as we ought to 
be in the really big things of life. If 
we will lay aside for a time our spirit 
of self-glorification, there is much we 

can learn from other nations. The 
British can teach us fair play and ob- 
servance of law. The Germans can 
teach us industrial efficiency and the 
conservation of health. The French 
can teach us thrift and a national 
spirit. The Swiss can teach us very 
much that we do not know about real 
democracy. The Japanese and the 
Chinese can teach us industry and fru- 
gality, and respect for age. 

We make a terrible mistake when 
we compare our own nation to other 
nations always to the discredit of the 
others. Europe has furnished us many 
distressing illustrations of the evils 
which follow race antipathy. We may 
rightly teach our children to abhor 
some of the things which other nations 
have done, but we do a great wrong 
when we implant in their minds the 
seeds of race hatred. We are commit- 
ted to the declaration that however 
they may differ in strength, in talent, 
in capacity, all men are created equal, 
and with inalienable rights to life, 
liberty, and the pursuit of happiness. 
We are unworthy and untrue to our 
declaration of independence, if. we 
teach our children or allow ourselves 
to be taught to feel hatred or contempt 
for any other race or nation. 

We can not hope to become worthy 
of our heritage until we show by our 
conduct that the great fundamental 
principles of righteousness are as bind- 
ing on nations as on individuals; that 
it is as wrong to steal from the gov- 
ernment as to steal from one’s neigh- 
bor; that the word of the nation ought 
to be as sacred as the word of an hon- 
orable man; that the real ability to 
serve is the prime requisite for public 
service; that public office is a sacred 
trust, to be administered as such, and 
not for the benefit of the individual, 
nor for the benefit of the community 
which he may represent; that laws 
made by the duly selected representa- 
tives of all the people are binding on 
and must be observed by every indi- 
vidual; that there are many things 
more precious than wealth. 

Is it not well that we should think of 
some of these things this Fourth of 
July? Half of the world is on fire. We 
are now at the point of war with our 
southern neighbor. The real test of 
the democracy we are seeking to es- 
tablish is yet to come, and whether 
we withstand this test will depend on 
whether we have the good sense to see 
it coming, and the wisdom and right- 
eousness and true patriotism success- 
fully to prepare for it. 





Lime for Sweet Clover 


Under a cut in our issue of June 16th 
the statement is made that sweet clo- 
ver grows better in acid soil than red 
clover or alfalfa. This is a mistake. 
The body of the article with which this 
cut goes, gives the correct impression 
in these words, “Professor Hughes be- 
lieves that sweet clover demands even 
more lime in the soil than red clover 
or alfalfa.” 





For the past two or three years, our 
readers have been asking about the 
shrinkage of alfalfa hay. How many 
cubic feet should be allowed to the ton 
when it is first cut? How many cubic 
feet should be allowed after the lapse 
of one month, of two months, of three 
months, of six months? We have put 
these questions up to the United States 
Department of Agriculture, and to sev- 
eral of the western experiment stations 
—but have been unable to get any 


.cCan property. 








light on the matter. 
readers help us out? 


Can any of our 





The Mexican Situation 


Any reason for hope that we may 
avoid armed conflict with Mexico 
seems to be very rapidly disappearing 
A few months ago, when the Mexican 
bandit, Villa, made an attack upon the 
town of Columbus, New Mexico, and 
then retreated into his own country, 
the United States sent a number of 
troops of the American army into 
Mexico in pursuit. The president tried 
to make it plain to the Mexicans at 
that time, that our sole purpose was 
to overtake and punish the bandits, 
who had killed a number of American 
citizens, and destroyed much Ameri- 
Carranza, the Mexican 
general who seems to have the most 
authority, acquiesced in our action, 
and gave us reason to believe that he 
would aid in running down Villa and 
his band. Our troops overtook a num- 
ber of different bandits, and killed 
some of them, but were not able to 
capture Villa. The Mexicans gave us 
no aid. They declined to permit us to 
use their railroads to transport troops 
and supplies, and it became necessary 
for our troops to establish automobile 
trains to carry their food. We were 
not permitted even to enter Mexican 
towns for the purchase of supplies. 

Additional troops were sent from 
time to time, until we had in the 
neighborhood of 12,000 men in a line, 
stretching south from Columbus, New 
Mexico, to Naniquipa, Mexico, a dis- 
tance of about 200 miles. About ten 
days ago, Carranza, the Mexican first 
chief, addressed a communication to 
President Wilson, in which he request- 
ed the withdrawal of American troops. 
He said that their continued presence 
would be considered by the Mexicans 
as an unfriendly act to Mexico; and 
that if our troops should undertake to 
move in any other direction than to- 
ward home, armed conflict with Mex- 
ican troops would be probable. The 
note was not couched in very friendly 
terms. In reply, our government ad- 
dressed a note to Carranza, in which 
it summed up the Mexican trouble, re- 
counted the various depredations® that 
had been committed against American 
citizens, both in Mexico and along the 
border in the United States, and con- 
cluded by refusing to comply with the 
request of Carranza that our troops 
should be withdrawn. Immediately 
upon the sending of this note, the 
president wired the governor of each 
state, asking him to mobilize the na- 
tional guard. 

Last week, a small battle occurred 
between some of the United States 
forces and the Mexican troops. De- 
tails of this engagement are not avail- 
able at this writing, but reports re- 
ceived up to the present writing indi- 
cate that very possibly the American 
troop of about 135 men were mostly 
killed or captured. The losses of the 
Mexicans have not been learned. All 
of the available regular army is being 
rushed to Mexico, and the national 
guard of each state is being mobilized 
and put into training. Evidently, the 
purpose is to use the regular army for 
work in Mexico and the national guard 
to protect the border, and, if neces- 
sary, reinforce the regular army. 

Evidently we have set our hands to 
the plow, and have a long, difficult and 
unpleasant task before us. Matters 
have reached such a state that appar- 
ently we shall not be able to stop un- 
til we have fully policed Mexico. This 
is not a job of months, but of years. 
If we must go at it, the sooner the 
better. But for the European war, our 
hand would have been forced long 
since. Either Great Britain or Ger- 
many would have compelled us to es- 


_tablish law and order and give ade- 


quate protection to the lives of their 
citizens in Mexico. Failing this, they 
would have gone in themselves, in vio- 
lation of our Monroe doctrine. Ad- 
herence to this doctrine compels us to 
be the guardian, and, if necessary, the 
policeman of governments on this con- 
tinent which can not take care of 
themselves and preserve safe condi- 
tions. 

There is little to be gained now by 
criticising our course with Mexico 
during the past two or three years. 
That it has been vacillating, inconsist- 
ent and hopeless has long been evi- 
dent to anyone who would study the 
situation. But now that we have taken 
up the task, there is reason to hope 
that President Wilson will work it 
thru with firmness and vigor. 
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At the Mercy of the Unknown 


All classes of people are at the mer- 
cy of an unknown future, but the farm- 
er is peculiarly so. He is not subject 
to unemployment in times of business 
depression, as are the many laborers 
jn the big cities, and he always has 
the assurance that people must eat, 
and that his land will always produce 
something. But farming as a business 
js more uncertain than any other. 
There is always an outlet for corn, 
oats, hogs and cattle, but the profit de- 
peds mainly on weather and prices, 
both ef which are beyond the farmer’s 
control. 

it has long been observed that rain 
falis alike on the just and the unjust. 
Occasionally, the northern half of the 
corn belt receives a plentiful rainfall, 
while the southern half is dry, and asa 
result the northern half of the corn 
belt is able to market a bountiful corn 
crop at high prices. This was espe- 
cially noticeable in 1913 and 1914. Last 
year, Matters were reversed, and the 
southern half of the corn belt came 
into its own. Sometimes localities of 
a county or so in area will be skipped 
by rain, or devastated by hail, or visit- 
ed by 
whole country were visited by these 
unusual calamities, the farmer would 
retrieve all his losses by the increase 
in price. But when only limited sec- 
tious are visited, the farmers living in 
those sections suffer a very real loss, 
and may have to market their very 
small crop at low prices. 
tainty of the weather makes the farm- 
er a good deal of a philosopher. He 
learns to take unmerited losses cheer- 
fully and unmerited gains without get- 
ting a “swelled head.” 


In a broad way, taking the farming | 
class as a whole, the weather hazard is | 


equalized by prices. If the entire corn 
belt is visited by drouth in July and 
August, the advance in price of corn 
will be more than enough to make up 
for the loss in yield. 3ut if only a 
small section- suffers from the drouth, 
while all the rest of the corn belt is 
receiving plentiful rains, the result will 
be a very real and serious loss to farm- 
ers of that small section. ‘They did 
nothing to merit their loss, and under 
the present system, they simply have 
to “grin and bear it.” Perhaps some of 
them are tenants just starting out, and 
as a result of the weather they are set 
back three or four years in their ambi- 
tion of owning a farm. Thousands of 
tragedies occur every year simply be- 
cause of the inequalities of the 
weather. 

Is there a possibility here for some 
broad-gauged insurance man to devise 
some system of equalizing matters so 
that the risk will be more evenly di- 
vided? The farmers might undertake 
this for themselves in a vast mutual 
company. We know that at first 
thought this seems like a hair-brained 
scheme, but there might be a chance 
for such a plan to work out in practice. 
Take corn, for instance, and insure the 
farmers in every section of the corn 
belt, not that they will get a certain 
crop yield, but that they will get as 
large a percentage of their normal 
rainfall during July and August as the 
farmers of the rest of the corn belt. 
It is a matter of faring as well as the 
averave, for if we all fare badly, the 
loss will be made up to us by increase 
I price. But wouldn’t this favor the 
Kansas corn farmers, who are more 
likely to suffer from drouth than we in 
lowa or Illinois. No; we would figure 
out the relation between the Kansas 
rainfall of a given year and the normal 
‘ansas rainfall. Each section would 
be referred back to its own normal. 
Then, if certain sections received only 
o per cent of their normal rainfall 
during July and August, those sections 
would be compensated by the insur- 
ance company, while the sections that 
received their normal rainfall or above 
would receive no compensation. The 
Whole thing would have to be very 
carefully worked out by actuaries on 
the basis of the government rainfall 
igures which have been accumulating 
inthe corn belt during the past twenty- 
five years, Perhaps this will not be 
the way to eliminate the hazard of the 
Weather, but surely some system of in- 
Surance needs to be devised, for in all 
Other lines of business, hazards in this 
Way are equalized. If all the farmers 
of the corn-growing country could be 
Compelled to insure in such a com- 
Pany, the scheme would be thoroly 
Practical and most satisfactory. 

Tces are almost as uncertain as the 


unusual wind-storms. If the | 


The uncer- | 








weather, and are, to a certain extent, 
a reflection of the weather. In the 
case of live stock, however, prices re- 
flect, not weather, but the follies of 
the market-chasers. By market-chas- 
ers we mean the foolish ones who go 
into stock when prices are high, but 
drop out when prices fall. These mar- 
ket-chasers got disgusted with hogs a 
year or so ago, and it is largely be- 
cause of this that prices are so high 
now. Many of these market-chasers 
are now loading up heavily with breed- 
ing cattle. They are betting that when 
they have young cattle to sell, three, 
four, five or six years from now, that 
prices will be good. These market- 
chasers do not realize the fact that 
they and their kind going into the 
business is an almost sure sign that 
the business will be unprofitable by 
the time they have stuff to sell. 

Not very long ago, the chief agricul- 
tural advice of the farm papers, experi- 
ment stations, and the United States 
Department of Agriculture was: ‘Make 
two blades of grass grow where one 
grew before”; “improve your methods 
and produce more.” These agencies, 
in giving this advice, considered neith- 
er weather nor prices. They went on 
the theory that prices were entirely 
beyond the farmer’s control, and that 
the best thing for him to do was to di- 
versify his methods, produce as cheap- 
ly and as largely as possible, and pay 
no attention to the prices. But now 
these different agencies are beginning 
to wake up and talk about marketing 
in a hazy sort of way. Most of their 
investigations seem to be concerning 
vegetables, butter and eggs. Methods 
of shipping live stock coéperatively, 
and of running elevators coéperative- 
ly, are described. Conferences are 
held, and packing-house investigations 


agitated. But no one is tackling the 
problem in any big, comprehensive 
way. Nothing is being done to elimi- 


nate the wide swings in prices which 
make market-chasers, to their great 
detriment, out of so many farmers. The 
problem, so far as live stock is con- 
cerned, is to devise some method of 
assuring prices for live stock which 
will return neither a great profit nor 
a great loss for the average man. The 
idea should be to encourage the keep- 
ing of a moderate amount of live stock 
for the sake of maintaining soil -fer- 
tility. The two objects will be at- 
tained so far as live stock prices are 
concerned when stock is kept mainly 
for manure and not for profit. 

Grain prices are so largely a matter 
of weather that it would be foolish to 
think of trying to control them. The 
problem is to equalize the hazard of 
the weather as we have sketched in 
our crop insurance scheme, as de- 
scribed in a preceding paragraph. 

But some may say, why bother our 
heads about the uncertainties of farm- 
ing? The uncertainties are inherent 
in the business, and we are all of us 
gamblers enough by nature to accept 
the uncertainties when we choose to 
be farmers. Of course, we raise an 
uproar when hog and cattle prices are 
bad for a year or two, and we may feel 
badly when we sell a short corn crop 
at low prices. But all of us have to 
expect things of this sort once in a 
while, so why work up a headache by 
thinking about them? Aren’t the farm- 
ers of the country really just about as 
happy under the present system as 
they would be under any other? 

The chief excuse for thinking about 
these things is a desire to see the peo- 
ple of the United States using their 
resources wisely and well. There are 
great wastes in farming because of the 
uncertainty of weather and prices. If 
these wastes could be eliminated, the 
country would be far wealthier, our 


‘city people fed more cheaply, and our 


farmers in a more uniform state of 
prosperity. The first problem is to or- 
ganize the farming class so that it can 
regulate its business as effectively as 
the Standard Oil Company regulates 
its business. 





Potash From Seaweed 


It has been known for many years 
that seaweed is rich in potash, and for 
several years past, the experts have 
pointed out that the great growth of 
seaweed off the coast of California 
should furnish excellent raw material 
for a potash factory. But these sug- 
gestions concerning potash from sea- 
weed, aS well as potash from a great 
many other sources in the United 
States, seemed to bear no fruit until 
the war came on. Even then there ap- 





peared to be no factory turning out any 
large amount of potash in this coun- 
try. But finally, two plants have been 
erected in California, near San Diego. 
One of them has been making potash 
from seaweed on a small scale during 
the past year or so, but is now ready to 
begin business on a large scale. It is 
claimed that these two companies will 
turn out nearly $10,000,000 worth of 
potash every year. 





Our Corn Imports 


Previous to the year 1913, the Uni- 
ted States bought very little corn from 
foreign countries. Since that time our 
corn imports have increased very rap- 
idly. In 19138, Argentine corn began to 
appear on the eastern seaboard, and 
corn imports for that year were nearly 
four times as large as those of any 
preceding year. In 1914, and again in 
1915, we imported about ten times as 
much corn as we did in 1913. Accord- 
ing to the Year Book of the United 
States. Department of Agriculture, in 
1915 we imported about 9,897,989 bush- 
els, worth $6,083,385. This price was 
figured on the basis of 61 cents per 
bushel, which was 10 to 15 cents cheap- 
er than corn was selling for in Chi- 
cago. 

Argentina is the country from which 
we are importing most of our corn. She 
produces about the same amount of 
corn as Iowa. She exports about three- 
fourths of her entire crop, while we 
feed more than three-fourths of ours. 
The primary corn markets in the Uni- 
ted States receive about 250,000,000 
bushels of corn each year, and the 
price of corn is determined by the 
price at which these 250,000,000 bush- 
els sell. Argentina has a_ potential 
contributing power of about 170,000,000 
bushels of corn annually. Her aver- 
age exports during the past four years 
have been 172,000,000 bushels. Here- 
tofore, most of this corn has gone to 
Europe; but it is fair to assume that 
just as our trade with Argentina in- 
creases, this corn will come to us, and 
will compete with our corn in the ter- 
minal markets. 

There is a very strong possibility 
that Argentine corn competition will 
operate to reduce our corn prices at 
least five cents per bushel under the 
price which would otherwise prevail. 
This five cents comes off of our profit 
when we have any, and would mean a 
decrease of ten to fifteen dollars per 
acre in the value of corn belt land, 
measuring land value by productive 
power. It is not surprising, therefore, 
that with corn being admitted to the 
United States free of duty, the corn 
belt farmer is hostile to any scheme of 
ship subsidy or a government-owned 
merchant marine, which will be used 
to increase our trade with Argentina. 

As we have already pointed out, if 
we have a line of ships hauling. our 
manufactured products to the Argen- 
tine, they must haul agricultural prod- 
ucts back, to compete with western 
farmers. The manufacturers of the 
United States are already making 
plans to secure protection against the 
competition of the European-made 
goods with which they feel this coun- 
try will be flooded when the war is 
over. They will stand for high pro- 
tection on manufactured products, and 
no duties on agricultural products. It 
is time for western farmers to con- 
sider what they are going to do to se- 
cure protection against South Ameri- 
can competition. 

We can not complain against trade 
extension if those who get the benefit 
bear the cost. But we have a right to 
object to trade extension at govern- 
ment expense, to benefit general busi- 
ness and hurt agriculture. 





ae Ue “yg ee 
Fixing the Responsibility 

An Illinois subscriber writes: 

“A is a working farm manager on a 
dairy farm with six men. B is the 
general manager of this and several 
other farms. B visits A’s farm about 
twice each week. He spends practi- 
cally all of his time at another farm. 
A is responsible for all the details of 
the farm work. Which should hire and 
discharge the help, A or B?” 

If the farm is to be managed with a 
view to doing the work in the most ef- 
ficient manner, and keeping the right 
sort of spirit among the six men, there 
can be but one answer to this ques- 
tion. A should certainly have full 
charge on the farm, and he should have 
authority to hire and discharge his 











men. It will be impossible for A to 
control the men or carry on the farm 
work to the best advantage unless he 
has such authority. If B, the visiting 
manager, should hire and discharge 
the workmen, A would have no control 
over them. Since B is the general 
manager of several other farms also, 
his responsibility is to secure compe- 
tent managers for each of the farms. 
He should consult with each of these 
farm managers. He should advise with 
them as to the men and as to the way 
in which the work should be planned 
and carried out; but he should never, 
under any circumstances, go behind 
the manager of the farm and deal di- 
rect with the men. If A is not a com- 
petent man, he should be discharged, 
and a competent man put in his place; 
but so long as A is retained as man- 
ager, he should have an absolutely free 
hand, under B’s general direction. 

Every well organized business which 
employs a number of people has a su- 
perintendent or manager, who has di- 
rect relations with the employes, and 
who is responsible for carrying out the 
details of the business. Where there 
are several departments in the busi- 
ness, it is customary to place a man- 
ager over each department, and he 
has authority to hire and discharge the 
help in his department on his own mo- 
tion. It is customary for these depart- 
ment managers to consult with the 
general manager on all general mat- 
ters and on detail work to be done; 
but when a policy has once been de- 
cided upon, the department managers 
have the full responsibility in carrying 
it out. In no other way can a business 
be conducted suceessfully. There must 
be unquestioned authority lodged in 
some one person. 

In the case brought up by our corre- 
spondent, for example, there should be 
no doubt whatsoever but that A is the 
manager of this particular farm. This 
should be understood by everyone on 
the farm; and when oncc understood, 
assuming that A is a competent man, 
the work will go smoothly, and there 
will be few difficulties with the help. 
But if B, on his weekly visits, steps in 
and meddles with the details of the 
work, consults with the men employed, 
hires a new man without consultation 
with A, or discharges one of the men 
who is working under A, there will be 
trouble at once. A will lose his author- 
ity and control, and the work on the 
farm will be disorganized. 

The inability to see this fundamental 
principle which underlies successful 
management is the cause of many of 
our troubles, both in private and public 
business. 





Inbreeding Hogs 


An Iowa correspondent writes: 

“Last fall I purchased two registered 
Duroc Jersey sows, both of which had 
been bred to the same boar. Can I use 
the boar pigs from these litters to 
breed to the gilts, which are their half- 
sisters? If I can do this, it will save 
me buying a boar. These are extra 
fine Durocs, and I would expect to do 
this only once. Both the sow pigs and 
the boar pigs involved are extra fine. 
Can I register the pigs resulting from 
the cross?. What results will I have?” 

Several of the most famous breeders 
both of cattle and of hogs, secured 
their best results by breeding not only 
half-brother to half-sister, but full 
brother to full sister, dam to son, and 
daughter to sire. But the average man 
gets into trouble with inbreeding. It 
happens so often that the popular prej- 
udice against inbreeding seems to be 
well founded. It is certainly poor pol- 
icy to inbreed animals which are not 
themselves of sterling merit. Inbreed- 
ing intensifies both the bad and the 
good. Our correspondent will prob- 
ably make no serious mistake by breed- 
ing the boars to their half-sisters. But 
if the common blood strain happéns te 
possess some weakness, this weakness 
will certainly come out with a ven- 
geance in the offspring. Since this pol- 
icy of inbreeding will only be followed 
for the one generation, we believe that 
no serious results are likely to follow, 
and if any weakness does appear, it 
will probably be corrected when fresh 
blood is brought in the next generation. 
The man who is a real breeder, and is 
prepared to study carefully all the 
blood strains in his herd, is often jus- 
tified in the extensive use of inbreed- 
ing, but the average man had best 
leave it alone, altho the use of one 
generation of inbreeding now and then 
may work no serious damage. 
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STEER PROFITS AND LOSSES 
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Area H has expanded with a jerk, | steer chart is rather limited in its | feeders last December, when the price | about $138.50 in June, leaving a profit 
; 
; 
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and is already too high to be healthy. | application, referring only to rather was only about $6.55 per cwt. The | of about $22 per steer. 

But Area G was a long, heavy loss | choice steers, from 1,200 to 1,500 value of about 70.5 bushels of corn The steer market does not swing 
period, and we can stand a little pyro- | pounds in weight. It is assumed that was expended on these steers, making | so regularly as the hog market, but 
technics on the other side of the | the feeders were bought six months | the total expense on the average steer | it would seem probable that we wiil 
; market previous; in other words, that the about $116.50. Fat steers, weighing | have no serious losses for a year or 
' it must be remembered that this steers sold in June were bought as 1,300 pounds, sold for an average of | two. Then look out for Loss Period I. 
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BUTTER PROFITS AND LOSSES 


Butter wholesaled for around 29 | tween butter and corn for the past | June, 1916, was 27.8 cents, while the | ging behind general business condi- 
cents in June, which was barely enough | ten years has been .3836 of a bushel actual value was 29 cents, leaving a | tions, and also steers and hogs. It is 














































































































































































































































































































































to allow Area H to appear above the | of corn to equal the value of a pound profit of 1.2 cents. time that Area H was developing more 
zero line. The June relationship be- | of butter. The corn value of butter The price of butter has been drag- | vigorously. 
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Interesting Stories Mostly Told By Pictures 
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“TED” MEREDITH SETS NEW WORLD’S RECORD 
(above left). This photo was taken at the Harvard stadium 
during the Inter-collegiate meet of the American Athletic 
Association held the last of May. It shows the finish of the 
quarter-mile race, won by “Ted” Meredith of Pennsylvania 
in the wonderful time of 47 2-5 seconds, a new world’s record 
onacircular track. After thirty minutes’ rest he also won 
the half-mile event in the remarkable time of 1:53. Meredith 
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abe was a winner on the last American Olympic team, and is a 
aun most popular athlete. His races at Harvard stadium marked 
mu his last appearance under the colors of Pennsylvania Uni- 
Wwe versity, as he graduated in June. 
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BURNING MEXICAN REVOLUTION CURRENCY 
(above right). Each of the revolutionary parties in Mexico 
has printed its own currency, and as long as it is in power in 
any locality, that brand of currency is legal tender. It may 
not be worth more than 1 or 2 cents on the dollar, but it has to 
be accepted, especially when it is backed by the military 
forces. The photograph shows the officials of the Carranza 
governmentsuperintending the burning of an assorted lot of 
revolutionary currency which has been gathered up all over 
the republic. The Carranza faction being now in the as- 
cendancy, they are trying to eliminate every other currency 
except their own. 
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SOUTH WATER STREET, CHICAGO (center). South 
Water Street is the headquarters for the fruit and profluce 
market of Chicago. It is probable that more farm products 
are distributed on this thorofare than on any other street in 
the world. Shipments are received from practically every 
state in the Union, besides foreign countries. It is crowded 
with vehicles from morning until night, and during the 
busiest part of the day it is almost impassable. The photo 
was taken near closing time, when the gardners and huck- 
sters were pretty well sold out, and the commission houses 
were Closing up business for the day. 
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THE FIRST ALL-WOMAN JURY. Since California women have been given the ballot they INDIANA CELEBRATES 100TH BIRTHDAY. In the year 1816, Indiana was admitted into 
have frequently been called to serve on juries in that state. but never before, according tocourt the Union as a state. Early this June appropriate celebrations were held at Corydon, the ol 
authorities, has an entire jury been composed of women. _This jury deliberated ona felony case capitol, and elsewhere in honor of the 100th anniversary of the state. The old capitol building 
ried recently in a superior court in San Diego, Calif. Four men were charged with highway _ still stands in a good state of preservation. Among the other land marks of Corydon is the 
robbery and the jury, after listening to the evidence, brought in a verdict of guilty. The fore- historic ‘‘Constitutional Elm” shown above, under which assembled the convention of 1816, 
woman was Dr, Rosamond Dailey, a practicing physician, who is seated at the extreme right. which framed the state constitution. The tree is still vigorous and measures 132 feet from tip to tip. 
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NEARLY 
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DOMINANT PROGRESS 


Has made the Red River Special thc 
Threshing Machine of the Age 








Since 1848 the Nichols & Shepard 
Company has been interested in one line 
of endeavor only—the making of ma- 
chinery for thecshing grain. 

They started their career with a revolu- 
tionary improvement in the threshing 
process that put them in the lead—con- 
tinued inventiveness of the same bold 
character has kept them at the front. 


WHAT HAS BEEN ACCOMPLISHED? 
By Beating Out the Grain, a principle 
that has never been abandoned since 
originated by this company, more sepa- 
ration, better separation, faster separation, 
cheaper separation, are all combined in 
this one machine. 

Owning or using a Red River Special 

fig, you can do more than you can do 

with any other known make of thresh- 

ing machine, and it is so written as a 
part of your purchasing contract. 


het do you expect to get when you 
select another kind? 


You ought to read F tae’ own nee s opinion 
of a good job of reshing. You'll find it in 
the Home Edition of the Red River Special 
Bir. per. Write for a copy and post up. The Big 
jatalog will be sont also if also if you ask for it. 


NICHOLS & SHEPARD CO. 


(la Continuous Business Since 1848) 
BUILDERS EXCLUSIVELY OF 


THRESHINC MACHINERY 


Red River Special Threshers, Feeders, Wind Stackers 
Steam and Oil-Gas Traction Engines 


BATTLE CREEK, - MICHICAN 
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This Tooth Is 
Guaranteed for Life 


T’SaCylinder Tooth from an Avery 
Thresher. Made from genuine 
tool steel. It's so good we guar- 
antee it for life against breakage 
from pitchforks, rocks or anything 
else that may accidentally get in the 
cylinder. It saves a lot of valuable 
time and expense replacing broken teeth. 
if you are a grain growing farmer it will 
pay yo »u to have your grain threshed with = 
Avery. If you are « thresherman it gg 
you to get an Avery to thre sh with wo 
sizes ** Yellow-Kids’’ for ir-cividual farmer 
farmer companies ar 4 threshe rmen_ with 
small runs, and five siz *Yellow-Fellows”’ 
fo : the medium and larg rele e runs, 
Get ALL the facts about Avery Threshing 
and Plowing Outfits. Write now for com- 
plete 1916 Catalog. 


AVERY COMPANY 
1227 towa St. Peoria, Wlinois 
Ask for address of nearest Dranch 
House or Jobber 














Cup ELEVA TOR 


“MEYERS” STATIONARY 
Placed inside the Crib 

in the dry. Easy run 
ning, durable and 


















strong. Flevates 
Oats, Wheat or Ear 
Corn, 60 Bushets 
in three minutes. 
Made from heavy 
buckets and chasm. 
——< SOLD DIRECT TO 
THE FARMER. 


SET IN YOUR CRIB BEFORE YOU PAY 


Cataiogue showing eight styles with Crib Plans 
which save you money, free. Write for it today. 


INTERLOCKING FENCE CO. Box269 MORTON, ILL. 














Our Wehmiller Selt- tending Hay Rack 


Strong and durab! 
Operation 
and unloading. Try this great labor-s: ts 
It makes haying easy. 


y made, simple and pr 
Saves one-half your time 1b 


actical in 
th loading 
r this year 
Write today for descriptive 


circular and price list. Address 


WEHMILLER MFG. CO., 














Dept. A, CLARINDA, IOWA ' 






SAVE THE CROP BY GOOD SHOCKING 


The loss to the United States every 
year from poor shocking is something 
enormous. This is especially true in 
rainy seasons, when the oats or, wheat 
must stand out in the field for a long 
time. 

Many do little more than throw the 
bundles together and call it a shock. 
Often this is done with the false notion 
that we are saving time, but frequently 
it is due to not knowing how to “set 
up” a shock. We have never been 
taught. 

When we begin the oat harvest, let 
us take ten minutes to show our boys 
and hired help how to set up a shock 
of oats so that it will “stand up.” When 
a shock once twists down, it is impos- 
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first two bundles firm- 
bringing them down 
butts fit solidly on 
bundles 1 and 2 


Brace the 


First 
ly against each other, 


so that the 
Call these 


with force, 
the ground 

















third and fourth bun- 


Second—Brace the 
dies firmly over the butt of bundle 1, 
Likewise place bundles 5 and 6 over the 


butt of bundle 2. 

















Third 
in the open space on the 


Bundles 7 and 8 have 
front of the 
and bundles 9 and 10 are brought up ready 


shock 


to place in a similar other 


side of the shock. 


THE FARM 


(Continued from third page.) 
cold water. The separate cream and 


position on the 


butter room in the cellar makes it 
somewhat unhandy in carrying the 
cream back and forth, but here con- 


venience was sacrificed for quality and 
for getting a storage room which is 
colder than would be possible in the 
dairy building without the use of ice. 
Butter is put up in the form of pound 
prints which are packed in individual 
cartons made of oiled cardboard. Five 
thousand of these are used each year, 
which gives Mr. Newell an approxi- 
mate index of the amount of butter 
he makes and sells each year. The 
cartons are printed with advertising 
matter, and customers who ‘buy this 
butter always want more of the same 
kind. On one side is the statement: 
“Fancy dairy butter, made fresh from 
Wild Rose Dairy Herd, and delivered 
each week as nearly direct as possible 
to the consumer.” On another side ap- 
pears the following wording: “Wild 











By P. G. HOLDEN 


Director of the Extension Department of 
the International Harvester 
Company. 


sible to re-set it. The fact is, we let 
it go, hoping that we will soon thresh 
or stack. 

The important thing is to set the 
shock up right in the first place. The 
right way is the easiest and quickest 
in the long run. Oats will stand a lot 
of rain if the bundles stand up, but 
when they go down, the oats are al- 
most certain to spoil. If the weather 
is bad, bundles lying on the ground 
will not dry out, especially if they are 
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bundles 9 and 10 
shock is ready 





have been 
to cap. 


Fourth 
placed, and the 














Fifth—Placing the first cap sheaf—The 
butts of the cap sheaves should not point 
to the south or southwest. 

















lacing the second cap sheaft—lIf 
butts of the cap sheaves point to the 
southwest, the wind is more apt 
them and blow them off 


Sixth 
the 
south or 
to catch under 





thrown together in a bunch or have 
twisted down in the shock. 

There are several good ways of mak- 
ing a shock. It is important, first, to 
have a definite plan, and not just stick 
the bundles in “any old place” wheré 
there seems to be room; and, second, 
to bring the bundles down with force, 
lots of it, so that the butts fit solidly 
on the ground. Don’t just lean the bun- 
dles up against the shock; if we do, 
the shock will certainly twist down 
and the bundles will fail to dry out 
properly. 

The illustrations shown on this page 
present a very good plan for building 
a shock in such a manner that it will 
stand. 














Completed shock— There is enough air 
space inside the shock to allow the air to 
circulate freely around the bundles, so 
that they will dry out 











Shock 
farmers 
them like 


with cap sheaves crossed 
use two cap sheaves, 
this. 


Many 
crossing 

















Suatias the shock— The ‘bundles in this 


shock are so firmly braced that the shock 
holds the weight of a man, yet at the 
same time the air can circulate freely 
inside the shock. 


WITH THE TWIN SILOS 


Rose Dairy Herd is examined and test- 
ed with tuberculin at regular intervals 
by a competent veterinary surgeon.” 
The top of the carton contains a neat 
trade-mark, which gives the name and 
address of Mr. Newell, together with 
the weight of the butter contained in 
the package. 

It requires some time to go to the 
bother of putting the butter up in this 
fancy form, but experience has proved 
that the time is profitably spent. When 
Mr. Newell packed the butter in crocks 
he found it impossible to get creamery 
prices, and he found certain grocers in- 
clined to sell a lot of other butter un- 
der his name. Consumers knew he 
made an excellent quality of butter, 
and that it was produced under strict- 
ly sanitary conditions. They would ask 
for Newell’s butter, but did not always 
get it from some grocers, who would 
sell a substittuion as Newell’s product. 
Having gone to the expense, and hav- 
ing taken the pains necessary to make 








a high-quality product, Mr. Newell 
wanted just remuneration for it, and 
for this reason he began putting it up 
in the pound cartons containing his 
name, advertising matter and guaran- 
tee. Since then he not only has been 
able to command creamery prices, but 
he averages a few cents higher year in 
and year out. 

A large part of the butter is sold to 
private customers of a particular class, 
a trade which wants the best regard- 
less of cost, and from this trade 35 
cents per pound is the minimum price, 
regardless of how low creamery prices 
may drop. In the winter, it follows 
the creamery quotations for extra 
fancy butter. There is a greater de- 
mand for the butter than Mr. Newell 
can supply, but he only contracts for 
a quantity which he can furnish dur- 
ing the months of lowest production, 
which come in the summer. He churns 
three times a week, and delivers once 
a week, half a day with his automobile ‘ 
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being all the time required for the lat- 
ter. By making butter on the farm, 
Mr. Newell knows that he gets every 
ounce of fat that his cows yield. Here 
he has control of all conditions, and 
can put into the butter a high-class 
quality which can not be approached 
eyen by expert creamery butter-mak- 
ers, who have no control over the 
management of cream before it gets to 
them. 

During the winter, when prices are 
highest, is the season when Mr. Newell 
bas the most surplus butter. While 
he aims to have cows coming fresh 
ibrout the year, the bulk of them 
freshen in the fall and early winter. 
Calves from the best cows are raised 
for stock, and by spring they have a 
good start. The Wild Rose dairy herd 
includes some mighty high-producing 
grades. One month’s record of Miss 
Josephine was 70 pounds of butter, 
while Speck, another grade Holstein, 
produced 85.3 pounds of butter in the 
same period. The test work which Mr. 
Newell formerly did himself, now is 
conducted by the Marion Cow Testing 
Association, of which he is a member. 

The buildings and equipment on. this 
farm are not of a pretentious nature, 
nor is it a show farm. It is simply a 
plain, practical dairy farm, where mod- 
ern equipment and methods have been 
found to be very profitable. The man- 
agement of such a farm, so as to make 
eighty acres provide profitable work 
for two men, reflects much credit on 
ihe proprietor, who enjoys his cows 
as companions. 





The Stallion at Work 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

About thirty years ago, when I was 
a lad of twenty, I owned a team of 
half-blood Clyde mares. I had just 
weaned their colts, and they were thin 
in flesh, and did not look very well, 
altho they were really of good quality. 
I drove these mares to a large gather- 
ing at our church one day, and a lady 
friend said: ‘Look at John Pitten- 
ger’s crow-baits hitched to a fine, new 
buggy!” This remark struck fire in 
me, and I determined then that I would 
drive the best team of horses that ever 
used the roads in my neighborhood. 

Five years ago, I paid $2,000 for a 
pair of imported Belgian mares. I 
found there was no stallion in this lo- 
cality which I considered good enough 
to breed these mares to. So I bought 
a two-year-old stallion with big bone 
and good, big feet. He was poor in 
flesh, but had plenty of quality. I be- 
gan working this stallion three days 
after 1 got him into my barn, and I 
have worked him ever since. I haul 
logs with him all winter, if I can get 
the chance. My neighbor built a barn 
40x70 feet, and this stallion, with one 
of the mares, hauled every log for it. 
] break my colts with him. I hitch him 
to our carriage and go to town, a mile 
and a half. I use him to plant corn, 
and to plow our truck patch, and I use 
him on the road grader, along with 
three mares. Last year, when we cut 
our clover hay, we had much rain in 
this locality—hence, soft fields. I 
hitched this stallion and another one 
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Case Threshers Get 
the Greatest Amount 


of Grain 


This is one reason why most men who 
are having threshing done prefer Case 
Threshers. This, too, is the reason why 
the best threshermen succeed. Then 
there are other reasons: (1) Case 
Threshers are all-steel; fire, wind and 
water proof. (2) Case Threshers are 
easy to operate—fewest belts—least 
amount of power needed. (3) The cyl- 
inders are big enough to handle damp 
and wet grain. Bad weather doesn’t 
matter. The grainis always well cleaned 
and commands top prices. 

These unmatchable superiorities have 


‘given Case Threshers the lead. Case 


experience of 74 years has a real value 
for farmers. 


CASE 








The Sign of 
Mex hanical 
Excellence 


the World Over 





Case Engines Are 


Accepted Everywhere 
as the Final Type 


Whether you require a steam, kerosene or 
gasoline engine, there is a Case model to fill 
your exact requirements. In the steam class, 
Case engines for years have been acknowledged 
the simplest, the most powerful, and therefore 
the most economical, Case has always been 
up-to-the-minute in improvements, and today’s 
models hold top place. 

Possibly you want a gas tractor. If so, Case 
builds four sizes—10—20, 12-25, 20-40 and 30-60, 
You know their popularity. They have won 
their fame through actual performances in 
the field, 

A Case Threshing Outfit has this further insur- 
ance: Case Branch Houses are near by—there are 
35 main ones in United States and Canada—and 
repairs can be obtained in a few minutes or a few 
bours, whereas it would otherwise take days, 

If you are figuring on buying, you can't go 
wrong -in choosing Case. “Better be safe than 
sorry.” Send today for our threshermen's cata- 
log, picturing in colors and describing in detail 
Case rigs. It opens the way for greater profit. 


J. I. Case Threshing 
Machine Company, Inc. 


FOUNDED 1842 


708 Erie Street, Racine, Wis. 














together for the lead team, and used 
them on the hay wagon along with two 


Now as to the results of working the 


those colts and this working stallion 











The Stalllon at Work. 








a weight of 1,810 pounds. 


where he competed with stallions that 
Stock Show, at Chicago, in 1913. At | had stood in their stalls 365 days in the 
twenty months of age she weighed | year. He won second place. 

1,740 pounds, and was not fat. The 
next colt was ready for the show of 


The Percheron stallion shown in the 
picture weighs 2,300 pounds. I bought Indiana. 


1914, but the show was called off, and | a Percheron mare at a sale. She was 
I sold her, at twenty-three months, at | in poor condition, and weighed only 
1,400 pounds, but she had good blood 
This Belgian stallion was never beat- | in her. I bred her to this big working 
The first colt I raised from | en in the show ring until last fall. I | stallion, and got from this mating the 
had him on the drill and plow one | horse Glenwood 98277. Glenwood won 
was Krete No. 3137. She won first | week, and in the show ring the next, 
place as a yearling at the International 


in the open class. 














The Same Stallion Ready for Service. 





first at both of the state fairs of Michi- 
gan, first and champion as American- 
bred, and first and reserve champion 


A. J. PITTENGER. 
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The Price of 


FISK 


Non-Skids 


Is Less 


Than the Plain Tread Styles of 
Several Other Standard Makes. 


O tires will give you greater mile- 
age returns or make your tire 
money go farther. Put them on all four 
wheels—that’s the ideal tire equipment 
for road conditions as vou find them. 


The Fisk Tire Service Policy (for the 
benefit of motorists and 35,000 
Fisk dealers) is absolutely without 
comparison —125S Direct Fisk 
Branches throughout the country. 
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HE Fisk Tire Service Policy is most liberal and 

complete. The 125 Direct Branches cover the en- 
tire country and make Fisk Service quickly available 
to our dealers, and to you. Through your dealer you 
are sure of the promptest attention of the Fisk Branch 
in your vicinity—and if you are handy to that branch, 
you can make use of Fisk FREE Service to 
motorists whether you use Fisk Tires or 
not. Dismounting, inspection, inflation, re-assemb- 
ling, inspecting wheels for alignment and so on, all 
Free. No charge made except for actual repairs and 
supplies. No tire service policy means so much to tire 
users—or is so easily accessible. 





Send for price list—or call on nearest branch. 
Complete list of branches on request. 


THe Fisk RusBBER COMPANY 
of N. Y. 
Chicopee Falls, Mass. 


Fisk Dealers Everywhere — Fisk Service 
Branches in Des Moines, 911 W. Locust St.— 
Cedar Rapids, 612 Second Ave.—Davenport, 320 
Harrison St.—Mason City, Main & 9th Sts.— 
Sioux City, 616 Fifth St.—Waterloo, 224 E. dth 
St.— Peoria, 313 S. Jefferson St.—Omaha, 2403 
Farnam St.—St. Joseph, 811 Francis St. More 
than 100 Branches cover the United States— 
write for complete list. 
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Our Friends, the Enemy 











WEEDS #” WORMS # BUGS# BLIGHTS 








Cabbage Wilt 

An Jowa correspondent writes: 

“What is the matter with my cab- 
bage? It will grow for a while, and 
then turns yellow and dies. It did the 
same last year, but this spring I put 
lime and wood ashes on the ground, 
and thought J would not be troubled 
any more. But this year it is just the 
same as last year. Is the trouble a 
disease?” 

This is probably what is known as 
cabbage wilt or “yellows.” The disease 
generally comes on in from two to five 
weeks after the plants are set in the 
field, but may begin to show up while 
the plants are still in the seed bed. 
The lower leaves turn yellow and drop 
off until the entire plant is destroyed. 
Occasionally half of a leaf will remain 
healthy and the other half will be dis- 
eased. 

Wilt infection takes place thru the 
roots. The fusarium causing the in- 
fection is carried both by seed and by 
soil. It is not satisfactory, therefore, 
to grow cabbage on soil which has 
once become infected until other crops 
have intervened for at least four or 
five years. To avoid introducing the 
disease on clean land, it is wise to dis- 
infect the cabbage seed with formalde- 
hyde solution, in much the same way 
as small grain is disinfected. Those 
of our readers who are especially in- 
terested in the diseases of cabbage 
should write to the United States De- 
partment of Agriculture, W&aShington, 
D. C., for Farmers’ Bulletin No. 488. 





Buckhorn, or Lance-Leafed 
Plantain 

An Iowa correspondent sends us a 
sample of buckhorn or lance-leafed 
plantain, and writes: 

“This weed grows in the gardens 
around here. I would like to know 
what kind of a weed it is, and if it will 
spread all thru the country.” 

Buckhorn is a bad weed mainly in 
clover meadows. !t comes up year 























| after year, and produces seed abun- 
dantly. Fortunately, it will not stand 
clean cultivation. In localities where 
clean clover is seeded, there is very 
little trouble with this weed. However, 
a large part of the clover on the mar- 
ket in recent years has been infested 
with buckhorn seed, and the plant has 
been distributed broadcast over the 
entire corn belt. We advise our corre- 


oo 





spondent to cut out all buckhorn plants 
wherever he sees them. He need, 
however, have no fear of this pest ex- 
cept in meadows. 





Strawberry Leaf Spot, or Rust 


‘An lowa correspondent sends us 
some badly spotted strawberry leaves, 
and writes: 

“What is the matter with my straw- 
berry bed, that I set out a year ago? 
A week ago the plants were doing fine, 
but now the leaves look as tho they 
were rusty, and the berries seem to be 
withered.” 

Strawberry leaf spot, or rust, is a 
very common disease. A bed entirely 
free from the trouble is rarely seen. 
Ordinarily. it causes no serious dam- 
age, and the average commercial grow- 
ers pay no attention whatever to it. 

The best prevention seems to be to 
spray thoroly with Bordeaux mixture, 
just before the blossoms open in the 
spring. After the bed is thru bearing 
in the early summer, it is a good plan 
to mow off all the leaves with a scythe 
and then burn over the bed lightly 
when there is a good breeze blowing. In 
small home patches, it may be practi- 
cal to pick off all the diseased leaves 
as fast as they appear, and thus pre- 
vent further spread. 


Wheat Midge in Rye 

A Nebraska correspondent writes: 

“Flies are working on the heads of 
my rye, which was seeded early last 
September, in the corn and on oats 
stubble. There has been no rye raised 
in this locality for years. What kind 
of flies do you think these are? They 
look like a mixture of common flies 
and mosquitoes. What damage will 
they do to the rye, and is there any 
way to prevent them from troubling 
another year?” 

There are a number of fly-like crea- 
tures which bother wheat and rye. 
Most of them lay eggs which hatch into 
maggots or grubs, to bore into the 
straw. But the wheat midge lays eggs 
on the heads. These eggs hatch into 
extremely small grubs, which suck the 
juices of the growing wheat kernels. 
At first, they are colorless, but soon 
turn red or pinkish, and are readily 
recognized because of this color. They 
cause the wheat kernels to shrivel and 
make a light crop. They become full 
grown a little before harvest time, and 
allow themselves to be washed by the 
rain from the wheat heads into the 
ground. Here they rest until the follow- 
ing spring, when they come out as flies 
to again lay eggs in wheat. We do not 
have any record of these flies bother- 
ing rye, but as rye is subject to prac- 
tically all of the insects which attack 
wheat, we suspect that it is the wheat 
midge which is troubling our corre- 
spondent’s rye. 

The remedy for wheat midge is to 
plow the ground as deeply as possible 
as soon after harvest as convenient. 
Also burn all chaff, straw, etc., which 
is not to be used. In this way, the 
majority of the maggots will be killed 
before they can appear as flies the fol- 
lowing spring. 








Destroying Burdock 


An Iowa correspondent writes: 

“How can we eradicate burdock? Re- 
peated cutting scarcely discourages it. 
I am told that if burdock is cut at a 
certain time in August, it will never 
grow again. Is this true?” 

Burdock is an annoying, but not a 
really serious weed except in out-of- 
the-way places. It is a biennial, pro- 
ducing a strong root the first year, 
throwing up a seed stalk the second 
year, and dying the second winter. It 
is obvious that two-year-old burdock 
plants will die whether or not they are 
cut off in August. Cutting off in Au- 
gust would check the one-year-old 
plants, but probably would not kill 
them unless salt or gasoline were ap- 
plied to the cut root surface. If the 
burdock plants are cut down frequently 
enough to keep them from going to 
seed, the pest will soon disappeaf. Bur- 
docks are no bother at all on land that 
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can be put into corn or some other cul- 
tivated crop. It is chiefly along the 
neglected fence rows and in old barn- 
yards that burdocks thrive, for here 
they escape our notice and manage to 
produce seed. 


Getting Rid of Sorrel 


A Missouri correspondent sends us a 
sample of sorrel, and writes: 

“How may I get rid of this weed? It 
is scattered in small spots over the 
pasture. It seems to do best on thin 
soil.” 

Sorrel has gradually been creeping 
from the east to the west. It first be- 
gan to alarm our farmers at about the 
time they noted that it was hard to get 








a catch of clover. Sorrel will grow in 
good soil, rich in lime, but is a bad 
weed only in poor, acid soil. The rem- 
edy is to build up the land so that it 
will grow good clover. This means 
lime and manure. 

It is only in pastures and meadows 
that sorrel-is a serious pest. In bad 
cases, if the land lies so as to permit 
it, the pasture or meadow should be 
plowed and put into corn. If this can 
not be done, we suggest the applica- 
tion of lime and manure to the spots 
which are infested, and together with 
this, the drilling in of- clover every 
spring. 





Yellow Goat’s Beard 


An Iowa correspondent sends us a 
weed sample, and writes: 

“What is this weed? Is it a bad one? 
I found several of them in my pas- 
ture.” 

Yellow goat’s beard has a seed-head 
much like a large thistle, except that it 
is not spiny. The leaves are smooth, 
and one would not guess that the plant 
is related to the thistle until the flow- 
ers come out. The flowers are yellow, 
and rather pretty, opening in the early 
morning, and closing by noon. The 
weed is a rather close relative of the 
s0-called vegetable oyster or salsify. 
It lives over in the ground year after 
year, but spreads only by seed. Be- 
cause the seeds are equipped with 
floaters, like thistle seed or milkweed, 
everyone who has infested pastures 


should make an effort to prevent seed- 
ing, or the entire neighborhood will 
800n become infested. Where there is 


only a small patch, the effective plan 
is to pull out these weeds by hand 
when the ground is soft, after a rain. 





Eradicating Dock 


An Iowa correspondent writes: 

“Dock is very bad in our oat field 
this spring. The seed seems to be 
brought in with the oat seed. Is there 
any spray which will kill the dock and 
hot hurt the oats? It looks as tho dock 
were going to take this county if we 


can’t find some way of eradicating the 
Pest. \Vould spraying with sulphate of 
Iron do any good? How do you mix 


the sulphate of iron?” 

Ordinarily, dock is not a bad weed 
except in pastures, meadows and waste 
Places. Land which is put in corn once 
every three or four years is rarely seri- 
Ously infested with dock. We would 
not ordinarily expect dock to be seri- 
OUS in small grain fields except when 
8mall grain follows small grain year 


after year. Land which may be rotated 
should b® put to corn or potatoes until 
Clean cultivation eradicates the pest. 
hereafter pains should be taken to 


sow only clean seed. 
Spraying with iron sulphate will 


blacken dock leaves, but will not kill 
the plant unless 
times. Two pounds of iron sulphate 
are used to each gallon of water, and 
the mixture is applied at the rate of 
about sixty gallons to the acre. This 
makes the expense about $1.50 per 
acre. Small grain is generally sprayed 
when about a foot high. The spray 
does not hurt grasses, but blackens 
the leaves of most other plants. In the 
Dakotas, spraying has been found to 
be practical under some conditions, but 
in the corn belt, where we rotate our 
crops and give our land clean cultiva- 
tion at least once every three or four 
years, there is very little place for 
spraying. 





An Iowa correspondent writes: 

“T am bothered with black and yel- 
low dock. How can I get rid of these 
pests?” 


repeated several. 





As a rule, docks are pests only in 
pasture or meadow land. If the land 
is plowed and put in corn, it is quite 
easy to get rid of them. But if it is not 
convenient to plow the land, about the 
only thing that can be done is to run 
over it often enough with the mower 
during the summer to keep the dock 
from seeding. This does not extermi- 
nate the pest, but will prevent its fur- 
ther spread. To kill docks which are 
already in the pasture, the only thing 
which can be done is to cut them off 
frequently at the surface of the ground 
with a hoe, or else pull them out after 
a heavy rain. 

The roots are valuable for medicinal 
purposes, and we have been importing 
them from Europe to the value of 
about half a million dollars annually. 
It is claimed that a progressive farmer 
might take out his docks by the roots, 
clean them, dry them, and sell them 





to the wholesale drug houses. We 
rather doubt if this is practical, but 
those who are interested might write 
to the Bureau of Plant Industry of the 
United States Department of Agricul- 
ture for further information along this 
line. ; 


Nimble-Will 

An Iowa correspondent sends us a 
grass with scaly roots, which curl up 
something like the toes of a bird, and 
writes: 

“What kind of grass is this, and 
what trouble does it cause?” 

Nimble-will is often mistaken for 
quack grass, altho about the only point 
of likeness is that both spread by un- 
derground root-stocks. Nimble-will is 
not nearly such a bad weed as quack 
grass, and, as a rule, causes trouble 
only in rather shady, moist places. 
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1819 Miles in 24 H 
As far as from New York to Denver 
With a Hudson Super-Six 
The Hudson Super-Six, in many a The Thing You Want 
test, has proved itself the greatest . 
oie thats built, What you want in a car above all else 
No car has ever matched it in hill- 1s reliability. And that’s what these 
climbing. No other stock car ever tests are proving. 
went so fast. None ever went so It would take ten years of road work, 
far at top speed. And no motor of perhaps, to show what we prove in 
its size ever showed such reserve a few days of speed work. 
power. In all our tests we use a stock chassis. 
But here is a record which perhaps The motor is exactly the same as in 
means most_to_ farmers who buy every Hudson Super-Six. So every 
i cars. man who buys a Super-Six gets the 
same super-endurance. 
Best Record by 52% 
A Hudson Super-Six with stock chassis A Patented Motor 
| was driven 1819 miles in 24 hours on ; . 
the Sheepshtad Bay track on May The Super-Six motor is a Hudson 
2nd. The average speed was 75.8 invention, controlled by Hudson 
miles per hour. patents. The principle which gives 
That car, in a single round of the sun, its utter smoothness is entirely new. 
went the distance from New York That is why it out-performs any other 
to Denver. It went 52 per cent car that’s built. Or any car that 
farther than any other stock car can be built. 
had ever gone in that time. It develops 76 horsepower from a 
One man drove it all the way. No small, light Six. That is 80 per 
man could do that in a car which ___ cent more than old types. 
was not vibrationless. You rarely use that power. In ordi- 
That man went farther in 24 hours nary driving you run at half its 
than a man ever traveled before. capacity, so the motor is never 
- strained. 
: : But the owner of a Super-Six knows 
50 Miles in One that he has the power. He knows 
Some engineers figure that one mile at that his car is a master. He knows 
racing speed equals 50 miles of that in speed, in hill-climbing, in 
ordinary driving, in wear and strain quick pick-up, no car can do what 
‘on motor. his does. 
This car had run 2,000 miles before He takes pride in those facts. But his 
‘that test, at average speed of 80 chief satisfaction lies in the car’s 
pe per hour. So this 24-hour run i endurance. He knows that his car 
made 3,800 miles which the car had will last. That another car at half 
been run at top speed—as high as the price might cost more in the 
/102 miles per hour. long run. 
‘Yet no part or bearing, when the Don’t buy a fine car until you know 
\engine was inspected, showed any the Super-Six. You would surely 
appreciable wear. face years of regret. = 
7-Passenger Phaeton, $1475 at Detroit | 
Seven other styles of Bodies | 
Hudson Motor Car Company 
Detroit, Michigan 
ra 12) 
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Hearts and Homes 


This department was established by Mrs. Henry 
Wallace. Letters on subjects of interest to Hearts 
and Homes readers are welcome. If preferred, name 
of writer will not be published. Address all inquir- 
jes and letters to Hearts and Homes Department, 
Wallaces’ Farmer, Des Motnes, lowa. 




















A Message to Girls 


Recently, the editor of this depart- 


ment attended the commencement ex- 
ercises of an eastern college. One of 
the extemporaneous addresses from a 
former lady president was so well worth 


son as much 
remember to our own girls. 
Coming forward with eyes alight and 
face beaming, this lady said 
irls, I to wedding—a 
peony ig—all pink and green. On 
the trays with the refreshments were 
little plates, each with a lighted pink 
taper As I looked about the room 
and saw all the pink tapers: burning, 
I thought of the altar fires of the new 


while that we ant to pa 


as we 


been a 


weddil 


home, and of the altar fires in many 
homes, lighted by ‘western’ college 
gir's. And then I thought of a verse 


I wonder if you know it is in the Bible: 
‘The spirit of man is the candle of the 
Lord.’ Isn't that beautiful? But the 
candle must be lighted with the Divine 


fire. A candle is of no use unless it is 
lighted—it may even be a menace—we 
might stumble over it The candle- 


stick may be of cut glass or silver, or 
beautifully engraved, but that doesn't 
add anything to the quality of the 
candle. 

“Not only must the candle be light- 
ed, but it must be kept upright and 
trimmed properly. Haven't you seen 
candles that had lopped over, and run 
down on the sides, instead of burning 
brizhtliy? That's like some Christians. 

“Oh, dear girls, just carry your ta- 
pers into the world burning brightly; 
keep them trimmed; keep them up- 
right je alight with the Divine fire. 
Even if your taper is a tiny one, it is 
needed. You know if you go into a 
dark room, the flame of a taper will 
guide you. ‘The spirit of man is the 
candle of the Lord.’ ” 


An Interesting Meeting 


We are glad to have the following 
interesting letter from Mrs. Nellie M. 
Richardson, president of the lowa Wo- 
men Farmers’ Association, regarding 
the women’s national agricultural and 
horticultural meeting. Mrs. Richard- 
son, in attending this meeting at her 
own expense, has shown her intention 
of doing what she can to further the 
interests of the lowa Women Farmers’ 
Association. She writes to Wallaces’ 
Farmer as follows: 

“A conference of the middle-west 
members of the Women’s National Ag- 
ricultural and Horticultural Associa- 
tion was held in the hospitable Art 
Institute building, in Chicago, on April 
12th, 13th and 14th, and proved a hap- 
py and helpful occasion. That women 
are developing along these lines in 
large numbers is evidenced by the fact 
that this national association, with the 
imposing title, is three years old, with 
nearly 1,500 members. 

“The first program was in charge of 
the Garden Club of Illinois, and treat- 
ed of the amateur development of a 
country place and an amateur vege- 
table garden. The afternoon was de- 
voted to women’s achievements’ in 
commercial horticulture and truck gar- 
dening. The speaker for the evening 
was Miss Haines, of the Women’s Hor- 
ticultural School, at Ambler, Pennsyl- 


vania. Beautiful Lumiere pictures— 
which, to the uninitiated, were de- 
scribed as pictures ‘taken in color’— 


of some Illinois gardens, were thrown 
upon a screen 

“The marketing of garden produce in 
Chicago, from the consumer's stand- 
point and from the producer’s stand- 
point, were both interestingly present- 
ed on the second day, and well illus- 
trated divergent phases of the sub- 
ject 

“A paper by Mrs. Russell Tyson, of 
Chicago, ‘A Diversified Farm,’ given 
the second afternoon, was of great in- 
terest ng in detail an account of 
the upbuildi of an inherited farm of 
500 acres in southern Vermont, and of 
the assistance given by the Massachu- 


givi 
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setts Agricultural College, not far from 
her farm, and her employment of the 
college students and graduates in the 
various lines of endeavor. Many pic- 


we nf ve far ar ldi ‘ l i 
tuers of the farm and buildings were ' lard was cooling, seven and one-half 











shown, one of her new, sanitary 
dairy barn, where seventy cows are 
milked, being of absorbing interest. 

“The same afternoon, a most schol- 
arly address by Doctor Abt, of Chi- 
cago, upon ‘Milk as Infants’ Food,’ was 
of great value. The value of careful 
milk production from the viewpoints 
of producer, consumer and inspector 
was ably presented. 

“The last morning was a business 
meeting, followed by personal experi- 
ences of women who had ‘done things,’ 
and the afternoon and closing meeting 
disclosed various achievements in gar- 
dening and flower shows. 


he above does not give the pro- 
gram in full, but shows the general 
trend, and gives an idea of the sub- 


jects presented. 

“There were several hundred women 
present from Illinois, Iowa, Minnesota, 
Ohio and Pennsylvania. They were 
alert and interested, and in their ques- 
tions and discussions they showed a 
practical knowledge, ability and expe- 
rience that compelled admiration. 

“The lowa Women Farmers’ Asso- 
ciation was represented by its presi- 
dent, Mrs. Richardson, of Des Moines; 
Mrs. Klinck, of Clarksville, vice-presi- 
dent, and Miss Woitishek, of Cedar 
Rapids, one of its members. Mrs. Rich- 
ardson talked upon alfalfa, feeding 


lambs for market, and some problems 
of farm management; Mrs. Klinck 
gave an excellent talk upon handi- 
craft, and also upon experiments in 
seed growing. 

“Many acquaintances were made, 
new ideas gained, and a spirit of good 
fellowship and courtesy made this con- 
ference a most enjoyable session.” 


Tethering the Young 

Because we believe it is every girl’s 
right to receive company in her own 
home, we publish the following letter. 
The years fly so quickly that we are 
often slow to realize that our girls are 
old enough to receive callers, but this 
is a fact we must face, and in fairness 
give our girls the opportunity we had 
ourselves. This girl writes: 

“fam a girl twenty-seven years old. 
My mother never would let me have 
company. I have had several chances 
with nice young men, but mother never 
would allow them to come to the house. 
Several months ago, I met a nice-look- 
ing young man; he wanted my com- 
pany for Sunday. I told him it would 
be all right. About four o’clock Sunday 
evening, he came. He had not been 
there long until my mother came to the 
door and told him he would have to go 








MAKING HARD SOAP 








A Missouri correspondent writes: 

“Please send me directions for mak- 
ing hard soap out of scraps of one kind 
and another. I tried making soap last 
year, but I was not very well satisfied 
with the results.” 

On a farm which we visited recently, 
the family has not bought any soap for 
years, during which time the saving 
has amounted to a considerable item. It 
is possible for many of our readers to 
make a large part or all of their own 
soap, if they will save the scraps. For 
laundry purposes, the home-made soap 
is just as good as that which is bought 
at the grocery stores, and many who 
make it like it even better. 

On the farm mentioned in the pre- 
ceding paragraph, one of the brood 
sows had died at farrowing time. Or- 
dinarily, this would have been a com- 








The Dead 


plete loss, but the year’s supply of soap 
was running short, and it was decided 
to try out the fat for soap grease. The 
soap which was made from this hog, 
and which is shown piled up on a stand 
in the accompanying picture, would 
have cost $7 or $8. This, together with 
what they make from their scraps, and 
possibly other hogs that die, will more 
than keep them supplied with soap 
which is preferred to that made at the 
packing plants. 

The tat from the hog was cut up into 
small chunks and tried out in a large 
iron kettle in the orchard. The lard 
thus obtained of course could be used 
for nothing except soap, and in render- 
ing it out for this purpose, it was not 
necessary to be quite so careful as one 
otherwise would have to be. 

When ready for making soap, fifty- 
five pounds of the lard grease was 
melted and allowed to cool down to a 
temperature of 120 degrees. While the 


| 80 degrees. 





Hog Was Manufactured Into Soap. 





pounds (ten cans) of good lye was dis- 
solved in twelve and one-half quarts 
of cold water. The lye solution was al- 
lowed to reach a temperature of about 
Then it was poured slow- 
ly into the melted grease, and stirred 
until the lye and grease were thoroly 
combined. The stirring should be done 
slowly, and continued until the mixture 
has about the consistency of honey. 
If it is stirred too long, the lye may 
be separated from the grease. It usu- 
ally requires from five to ten minutes, 
depending on the weather and _ the 
grease. Then it is poured out into 
moulds or simply allowed to cool in the 
kettle. It should be kept covered for 
two or three days, when it will be ready 
to cut up into chunks convenient to 
use. With this process there is no 
boiling, and if directions are carefully 








followed, a pure white soap of excel- 
lent quality will be the result. 

Fresh soap is not very satisfactory to 
use, and it should be allowed to age 
for a few weeks. The longer it is kept, 
the better it will be. 

When the soap grease is a mixture 
of cracklings, and pieces that have ac- 
cumulated during the winter, a good 
recipe is to use three cans of lye, four- 
teen pounds of grease, and nine gallons 
of rain-water. Three gallons of water 
and the lye are placed in the kettle 
and boiled until the lye is dissolved. 
Then the grease is added, and the mix- 
ture boiled until the lye has eaten all 
the grease. At this point, three more 
gallons of water are added. The other 
three gallons of water are added a half- 
gallon at a time, and the mass boiled 
until it begins to thicken. When near- 
ly done, a handful of salt is added. The 
soap may be left in the kettle until it 
— when it should be cut up into 

ars. 











home, for she wanted peace in her 
home. The man left, down-hearted, 
Mother had peace; I am left an old 
maid. Would it be better for mother 
to have peace, or for me to be an old 
maid? Can this condition be helped?” 

Fhe only way we can see to help 
conditions like the above is thru the 
cultivation of community life, where 
the young and the old meet together 
early in life, and parents learn the need 
of companionship. 


Remedies for “Chiggers”’ 


If a bath in hot in water 
taining salt or strong soap, is taken with- 


water, or con- 


in a few hours after exposure in shrub 
bery and weeds infested with ‘“‘chiggers’ 
or “red bugs,” no ill-effects will be ex- 
perienced, After a long exposure, how 
ever, a bath has practically no effect, 
and direct remedies are necessary. 

After irritation has set in, and small 
red spots appear, the application of a 
moderately strong solution of ‘ammonia 


to the affected parts, is recommended by 
the entomologists of the United States 
Department of Agriculture. A super-sat- 
urated solution of bicarbonate of soda, or 
cooking or saleratus, will 


common soda 


afford relief. Liberal applications should 
be made until the irritation subsides. If 
the suffering is severe, a dilute tincture 
of iodine or collodion should be lightly 


applied. 
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Fashion Department 

The patterns we offer are guaranteed to fit perfectly 
and allow all seams. l0cents each, postpaid. Order 
by number and give size or age. Write plainly and 
be sure and sign your name and address. 

Owing to limited space it is not possible for us to 
illustrate more than a few of the very many new 
designs that come out each month. We have made 
arrangements to supply our readers witb a ‘Fashion 
Quarterly” illustrating nesrly 400 practical styles of 
garments for ladies, misses and children, which can 
be very easily made at home. The latest issue ef 
this quarterly fashion book will be mailed to any 
address in the United States upon receipt of 10c. 

Special book on embroidery patterns, ‘Embroidery 
for Every Woman,” {illustrating 200 designs and de 
scribing how stitches are to be worked, price 5c per 
copy, postpaid. 

Address all orders to Pattern Department of Wal 
laces’ Farmer, Des Moines, Iowa 








A VARIETY OF PATTERNS THAT CAN 
EASILY BE MADE BY THE HOME 
DRESSMAKER. 





6, 
and 


No. 7191—Girls’ Dress—Cut in sizes 
8, 10 and 12 years. The front panel 
the skirt are in one piece. 


No. 7189—Boys’ Blouse—Cut in sizes 6, 
8, 10, 12 and 14 years. The blouse has 4 
convertible collar and long or short 
sleeves. 

99 


No. 7211—Ladies’ Skirt—Cut in sizes 4 
to 32 inches waist measure, The skirt 18 
cut in two gores, and the lower edge 18 
perforated, so that it can be cut off and 
used as a tunic. 

No. 7224—Ladies’ Dress—Cut in sizes 34 
to 44 inches bust measure. The dress 
closes at the front, and has a twe-gore 
skirt attached to a deep yoke. 

No. 7201—Boys’ Russian Suit—Cut in 
sizes 2, 4 and 6 years. The blouse closes 
at the front, and the trousers can be made 
in the open knee or bloomer style. 

The above patterns will be sent to 
any address, by the Pattern Department 
of this paper, on receipt of ten cents for 
each. 
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Our Weekly Sabbath School Lesson 


BY HENRY WALLACE 








pot always apply to the quarterly reviews. 





Except when announcement is made to the contrary, these expositions of the Sabbath 
School Lessons are as they were made originally by Henry Wallace, with such slight changes 
as May occasionally be made necessary by additions to the lesson text. This statement may 


Each issue of Wallaces’ Farmer is copyrighted. The Weekly Sabbath School Lesson must 
not be reproduced by any other paper until special written permission bas been obtained. 
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The Thessalonian Christians 


(Notes on the Sabbath School Lesson 
for July 19, 1916. I Thessalonians, 1; 
2:17-20; 4:13-18; printed, I Thessa- 
Janians, 1, and 4:13-18.) 

“Paul and Silvanus, and Timothy, 
unto the church of the Thessalonians 
in God the Father and the Lord Jesus 


Christ: Grace to you and peace. (2) We 
give thanks to god always for you all, 
making mention of you in our prayers; 
(3) remembering without ceasing your 
work of faith and labor of love and pa- 
tience of hope in our Lord Jesus 
Christ, before our God and Father; 
(4) knowing, brethren beloved of God, 
your election, (5) how that our gospel 
came not unto you in word only, but also 
in power, and in the Holy Spirit, and 
in much assurance; even as ye know 
what manner of men we showed our- 
selves toward you for your sake. (6) 
And ye became imitators of us, and of 
the Lord, having received the word in 
much affliction, with joy of the Holy 
Spirit; (7) so that ye became am en- 
sample to all that believe in Macedonia 
and in Achaia. (8) For from you hath 
sounded forth the word of the Lord, 
not only in Macedonia and Achaia, but 
in every place your faith to God-ward 
is gone forth; so that we need not to 
speak anything. (9) For they them- 
selves report concerning us what man- 
ner of entering in we had unto you; 
and how ye turned unto God from idols, 
to serve a living and true God, (10) 
and to wait for his Son from heaven, 
whom he raised from the dead, even 
Jesus, who delivered us from the wrath 
to come. 

“(13) But we would not have you ig- 
norant, brethren, concerning them that 
fall asleep; that ye sorrow not, even 
as the rest, who have no hope. (14) 
For if we believe that Jesus died and 
rose again, even so them also that are 
fallen asleep in Jesus will God bring 
with him. (15) For this we say unto 
you by the word of the Lord, that we 
that are alive, that are left unto the 
coming of the Lord, shall in no wise 
precede them that are fallen asleep. 
(16) For the Lord himself shall de- 
scend from heaven, with a shout, with 
the voice of the archangel, and with 
the trump of God: and the dead in 
Christ shall rise first; (17) then we 
that are alive, that are left, shall to- 
gether with them be caught up into the 
clouds, to meet the Lord in the air; 
and so shall we ever be with the Lord. 
(18) Wherefore, comfort one another 
with these words.” 

The lesson of last week told of Paul’s 
visit to Thessalonica. The text of the 
lesson for July 9th is taken from a let- 
ter which he wrote some six months 
after this visit to the members of the 
church which he had established at the 
time of his visit. Both lessons have 
added interest just now because the 
scene is laid at a city which during the 
past year has been quite prominently 
brought to our attention. The Thessa- 
lonica of Paul’s visit is now the mod- 


ern city of Saloniki. It is a seaport of 
Greece, and a few months ago the 
newspapers of the world told of the 
landing there of a very large number 
of British and French troops, and its 
establishment as a base from which 
these troops might conduct a defensive 


and offensive campaign against the 
advance of the German and Austrian 
armies, which at that time were sweep- 
ing down thru Servia. 

At the time of Paul’s visit, Thessa- 
lonica was a city of great commercial 
importance. It was on a great Roman 
highway, and then, as now, was a very 
Important seaport. It was composed 
of a mixed population consisting of 
Greeks, Romans and Jews, the latter of 
Whom were great traders and mer- 
chants. They had a synagogue, in 
Which Paul preached for three Sab- 
baths. It seems probable that Paul and 
Silas remained in the city longer than 
three weeks, and it is altogether likely 
that Paul preached during the time he 
Temained there, but the opposition of 








the orthodox Jews prevented him from 
preaching in the synagogue except for 
three Sabbaths. As noted in the last 
lesson, they were finally driven out of 
the city; and, not content with this, 
the hostile Jews of Thessalonica fol- 
lowed them to Beroea and made trou- 
ble for them there. 


This epistle to the Thessalonians is 
believed to be the earliest of Paul’s 
writings, and also the earliest of the 
New Testament Scriptures which have 
come down to us. It was written while 
Paul was staying at Corinth, about six 
months after his visit to Thessalonica. 
The congregation which he had estab- 
lished consisted of some Jews who had 
recognized the divine truth in Paul’s 
preaching; some Greeks, of whom 
there always seem to have been a 
number of proselytes whenever a Jew- 
ish synagogue was maintained in the 
midst of a Greek population; some de- 
vout women, and probably a number of 
others who had turned from idol wor- 
ship. (See verse 9.) In a live, com- 
mercial city like Thessalonica, it is not 
surprising that Paul was anxious to 
know how the church which he had es- 
tablished was getting along; and ap- 
parently he sent Timothy back from 
Athens to size up the condition. Tim- 
othy, if he was with Paul and Silas at 
the time of their trouble in Thessa- 
lonica, evidently had not been conspic- 
uous, and was not unfavorably known 
there, and he could quietly slip back 
and mix with the Christian people 
without attracting special attention. 

Before Timothy returned, Paul had 
proceeded to Corinth, and it was to 
that point that Timothy came to make 
his report. Briefly, he reported that 
altho the church people at Thessalon- 
ica were suffering some persecution, 
they were getting along splendidly, the 
moral conditions being excellent. He 
found, however, that some harm was 
being done by enemies who were 
spreading all kinds of gossip about 
Paul. They accused him of cowardice 
because he had slipped away at the 
first sign of trouble, and thus admit- 
ted, according to their argument, that 
he was a religious impostor; he had 
left his friends without instructors in 
the faith, just at a time when they 
were in‘trouble, and when they most 
needed instruction; consequently, they 
argued, he could not have had very 
much interest in them; they ques- 
tioned his motives and accused him of 
seeking his own selfish interests. The 
same sort of accusations, in fact, with 
which we are very familiar nowadays. 

Timothy reported also that the 
church people at Thessalonica did not 
have very clear ideas concerning the 
second coming of Christ, and that they 
were especially worried over the fate 
of those who might die before this 
second coming. Evidently, some of 
them already had died. From what 
Paul had told them, they had rather ex- 
pected this second coming at an early 
date. But time was passing, and some 
of the members of the church were 
dying, and the questions which were 
troubling them were: What would hap- 
pen to them? Would they have no part 
in the glory of the second coming? 

After Timothy had made his report, 
Paul told him to sit down and write a 
letter which he would dictate to these 
Thessalonian Christians. First, he ex- 
presses his faith in the sincerity of 
their Christian profession. He thanks 
God for them, and assufes them that 
they are constantly in his mind, as 
shown by the fact that he mentions 
them in his prayers to God. He knows 
that their faith, as shown by their 
works, their love and their hope in the 
Lord Jesus Christ, entitles them to be 
numbered with the elect of God. 

Then, evidently having in mind Tim- 
othy’s report that some people were 
spreading the story that Paul was 
nothing more than a charlatan and an 
impostor, he reminds them (verse 5) 
of the sort of life he lived when among 
them. Paul was a tent-maker by trade, 
and while at Thessalonica he and Silas 
evidently had worked at that trade to 





support themselves. He speaks of this 
more fully in the ninth verse of the 
second chapter. The inference from 
this is that if Paul had been an impos- 


tor, he would not have supported him- | 


self while preaching to them. The fact 
that he worked for his living while 
with them, and that everything he 
preached had been for their own sal- 
vation, and was for their own good and 
not for his, surely ought to dispose of 
the gossip that he had some selfish 
ends of his own to serve. (Read the 
entire second chapter.) 


Next, he reminds them of their re- 
sponsibilities. They have unusual op- 
portunities to spread the gospel. They 
live in an important city of wide- 
spread commercial connections. They 
come in touch with people from all 
over that section of the world. While 
Paul was with them, they had become 
followers of the true God, and the man- 
ner in which their faith had withstood 
opposition made them noteworthy. It 
would not do, therefore, for them to 
slacken in their faith. Other people 
from far and near would be watching 
them and the example they set. They 
had turned from wrong notions and 
idol worship to believe in God and His 
Son, Jesus Christ, and their faith rest- 
ed on His resurrection from the dead. 
They must not weary in well-doing; 
nor must they fail to use the favorable 
opportunities they had to spread the 
true faith among those with whom they 
came in contact. Paul’s admonition to 
the Thessalonians is just as applicable 
to present-day Christians. 


As noted in the lesson of last week, 
it was Paul’s custom on these mission- 
ary journeys to begin his labors with 
the Jews. The attendants at the syna- 
gogue were familiar with the Hebrew 
Scriptures and with the Messianic ex- 
pectations of the times. They were 
therefore immediately responsive to 
what Paul had to say concerning the 
Christ who bad come, and who had 
died, and who had been raised from 
the dead, and who was to come again. 
But they assumed that when He came 
again, He would establish a temporal 
kingdom, wipe out the Roman rule, 
and assume his rightful position as 
king of Jerusalem. This was the cher- 
ished belief of the Jews of that day. 
It is very probable that some of these 
Thessalonians, like the Millerites of 
not many years ago, thinking that the 
second coming of Christ was immedi- 
ately at hand, quit their work. 

On the other hand, there were no 
doubt some in the church who were 
not strong in their belief in the resur- 
rection. In most of these churches 
there were sincere folks who doubted 
it. Audiences of this sort brought out 
Paul’s famous argument on the resur- 
rection, found in I Corinthians, 15. 
Quite likely a number of those who 
were hostile to the church at Thessa- 
lonica improved this opportunity to in- 
crease the doubts and fears of its mem- 
bers. They might hive said: You can 
see for yourselves that this man was 
an impostor. You remember what he 
said about the second coming of Christ 
—hbut here six months have passed, 
and everything is going right along, 
and there is no indication that there 
will be any change for a long time to 
come. 

Some of those who believed what 
Paul had told them about the second 
coming, felt that they had real occa- 
sion for worry. The thought that their 
Christian relatives and friends who 
were dying or had died, would have no 
part in this second coming was terrible 
to them. Paul therefore, in verses 13- 
18 of the fourth chapter, undertakes to 
set at rest these fears. He does not 
want them to sorrow as those who 
have no hope, by which he evidently 
means as those who have no belief in 
a life beyond the grave, and who, when 
they bury their loved ones, can find 
no consolation in the future, and aban- 
don themselves to hopeless grief. 

We well remember the impression 
made upon us by reading the story in 
the Chicago papers of the utter hope- 
lessness of the family of the famous 
infidel, Robert G. Ingersoll. He had 
been a most devoted husband and fath- 
er. He had thought the world and all 
of his family; but he had taught them 
that this life ended all. He had taken 
from them, as he took from thousands 
of others, their hope of a future. He 
taught that the grave was the end. 
Therefore, when he passed away, there 
was nothing upon which his loved ones 
could raise a hope of meeting him 


again, and their abandonment to grief | 


was most tragic. 


If we believe that Jesus the Man | 


| died and rose again, then certainly we 
should have no difficulty in believing 
that those who have accepted Him as 
| their Savior also will rise again. (See 
I Corinthians, 15.) The thought that 
friends have died before His second 
coming should not cause us the least 
worry so far as they are concerned. 
We can not place our dear ones in the 
grave without suffering intense an- 
guish. The thought that we shall not 
again see their loved features brings 
with it grief unspeakable. But to true 
Christian believers, this very natural 
“human grief is for their own loss—not 
on account of those who have died in 
the faith. They have simply gone 
ahead. They are thru with the trou- 
bles and trials of this world. They, to 
use Paul's beautiful expression, “sleep 
in Jesus.” And all such are as cer- 
tain of their reward as those who may 
be living on this earth when Christ 
comes. In fact, Paul says the dead 
shall first be raised. 

As to the time of the second coming, 
the Scriptures do not reveal. In the 
fifth chapter, Paul says: “The day of 
the Lord so cometh as a thief in the 
night.” <A great plan is to be carried 
out before the final end. Until that 
time, Christ is the ruling force of this 
universe, and, hard as it may be to un- 
derstand at times, things are working 
out according to His will. 

(Note—It happens that the text for 
this lesson is taken from a part of the 
Scriptures which has not heretofore 
been used in the international lessons, 
and was not covered by Mr. Henry 
Wallace. The notes for this lesson 
were prepared by the present editor of 
Wallaces’ Farmer. 
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“The Best Hand Soap Known” 


Farmers, dairymen and housewives 
like SKAT because-there is nothing 
else so quick, thorough and harm- 
less, for cleaning dairy utensils, 
tools, etc. Just the thing for mak- 
ing the hands white, smooth and 
soft after working on gas engine, 
automobile, or other ‘‘grimy’’ 
tasks. Loosensall grease and dirtso 
that it rinses off instantly. A hard 
cake soap can’t get into the pores 
and roll out the dirt the way SKAT 
does. 

If your dealer does not handle SKAT, 
send his name and we will send you a 
full-size 10¢ can free. THE SKAT 


COMPANY, 789 Park Street, Hartford, 
Conn. 


' Get the 
Genuine 


a. 


DAISY FLY KILLER test 273th 

tracts and kills all 
flies. Neat, clean, or- 
gameatal, convenient, 
cheap. Lasts all 
Season. Made of 
metal, can't spill or tip 
ever; will act soil or 
injure saythiag. 

teed 









‘MARO LD SOMERS, 150 DeKalb Ave., Brooklyn, 8. ¥. 


ARM BOYS AND GIRLS 


should have the best in education. It is offered 
at EP WORT Eighth grade to first year 
College inclusive. Special courses in Agricul- 
ture, Domestic Science and Music. Sane super 
vision in this Home School, Only $250 per year. 


Write C. E, BAKER, Pres., Epwerth, lowa 
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Boys’ Gormer j | \_Os_Exesicents 
: ’ isl 
—_ ik 
This department is for beginners. We talk bere lik 
about the simple things of farming; about the soll MULTAN t 
and bow !t was made; bow plants grow in it; about a tha 
farm atimais—the cows, the borses, the pigs, etc.— =f — the 
how they eat their feed and grow. We want tostady = 
il these things and many more, @nd any time any- => bei 
one wants to ask a Question, or doesn’t understand, = 
or wants to tell us something which be bas noticed, -—J ca 
we bope be will write us. = es 
= . = thé 
Nitrogen, Phosphorus and Lime = ft 
Do you have a good imagination? I — fir 
hope so, for you will need it to appre- — = 
ciate the story I am going to tell. It — les 
is a story of facts which have been — he: 
discovered by the most scientific study | — me 
-but if you and I are to appreciate — te 
these facts, without going thru the sci- — Th 
entific study necessary, we must use = be 
. . . ee 
our imagination in much the same way == al 
we did when we listened to the fairy ; = iia 
tales about Jack the Giant-Killer, Cin- RT A £ = fir 
ells ate — Ee 
—— GEORGE WASHINGTON. = te 
First, there is the story of nitrogen. at ate aa : = dr 
Nitrogen might be called a big, lazy First President—1789-1797, = i. 
fellow, worth nothing at all by him- : : = 
xv sytegl bates : ere George Washington was born Febru- — on 
self, but able to do splendid work] |. ~,, 1732. in West land at = lucher Oxf. ] 
when married to the right kind of a vin aa "Hie o@ seagate et — Blucher ord ma 
woman. Most of the air around about ate sey aie, ‘a aa ich he on eo 
us is nitrogen, but this air nitrogen “a ‘) Pp a caaaanda “ng nae woe = nae = lik 
does very little good: it comes in and 1ad a natural aptitude, > Spe i a K 
ew ; ‘ " years as a surveyor, and from 1753 to — nic 
goes out of our lungs unchanged. But 1758 ah ats od 4 litar as == = ° ar 
when nitrogen is mixed up with oxygen sel K re 2 tig tir ge Brn wage Alyy i = This style is made of the new Queen for 
and potassium and some other ele- | UMS. FO Aindes sepsis hastens Me — i i i tg 
Sanie ‘it <a ciation der, and, in | life was that of the typical Virginia — Quality Black Shoe Soap Kid. This leather 1s 
fact, practicaily all of the high ex- sg In PAD aod igs capa — is as soft as a glove, and you will enjoy its on 
Josives which are causing tremendous a2 ncresteonge Mee Zig br ges — i i i " 
esi afeatagy ~ rah oe unanimous choice for command of the = comfort. Rub in a little of the Shoe Soap Kid is 
damage in Europe today. But when . <a = ° ° ° 
nitrogen is “hooked up”—married, you colonial army, and was commissioned — Dressing, rub with a soft cloth and you will of 
rity : g <a é : ae hades -r na = ; 
might say—to these same elements, | COMMander-in-chief on June 19, 1787. — have as good a polish as patent leather. a 
. . ; =r : , He was elected president by the unani- — are 
and applied to the soil, the result is < ‘Sale af the ahetiare to 178 i — wh 
much the same as if manure had been | MOUS YO 1 one se i i de it po ang — is 
applied. In fact, one of the chief rea- —~ ert prog ~ “ yet od : vA 5 oil 
sons why manure makes such good fer- | * rn ‘ nice - cin j tee - ee ape dion fice cs Send us your name for our 80) 
tilizer is that*it is rich in nitrogen. a ent ‘thie : nae a yen re cmc = booklet on correct footwear bri 
You have smelled ammonia in the sta- ot oe rg pore in ‘tis ~ chi a tore pnd = 
bles where manure accumulates. Am- | SUCCCSSIully aspire .— sino -— 
monte ts mostiy nitrores president. He retired to Mount Ver- = 
agglies hte Se . in 1799, and died there on Decem- -— 
No plant can live without nitrogen, | POU 1? iraq = THOMAS G. PLANT COMPANY 
7 ’ > "ac Five ave afte ie « — e 
and the only kinds of plants which can a Ki a att ot anh hes peed i ( 
get nitrogen from the air are the le- hase a guar aba pcan <eemcaae fede — BOSTON, MASS., U.S. A. 
; signed his rics -— ° 
gumes, such as clover, alfalfa, etc. And signed are place "ti yg gee saps — ? 9 De Hi 
these legumes really do not do it fir yg ge Mag pee page ps see —s = ab: 
themselves, but by means of a partner- ow on t “A cipal “ cea ygator sighed a th 
. > . " as 4 E Ss “Ee - 
ship with bacteria which have learned " apa ores - ad . v7) hes a ean thi 
the secret. Nitrogen is tremendously | *‘ cae -o aia ae hate - f ea bu 
important to all plants, and one of the nae" aaa glhcing seen sw! “ : aces - : =a wi 
chief objects of the good farmer is to  tolaneed ge ver we apie Paggecae oe ag 
keep his soil rich in nitrogen. This he - aaa Ape - ane abiiee os ee bu 
does by spreading manure on the land, or — acai ti ia ste — oot hgie : thi 
and by sowing legumes. Blackness in - — po aah sg nissan ry a sec 
the soil is a sign of nitrogen, and when | ° vag 4 . " ame oa malig rng an 
farmers say they like a black soil, they = soo lagers sea by } “a ti a ~ : ab 
really are saying that they like a soil oe Wil tips pe Binns roo a id roe ca 
with nitrogen in it. Nitrogen is what | /’S oe hong wc’ , ak cen a Rein tes 
makes plants grow with a dark-green it ’ i se dea bet f go Paper ne « cw 
color. Soil weak in nitrogen grows ead Son — oe ae — j 
spindling plants, yellow in color. oF. ao So 
You have heard of protein, which all 
animals must have to live. Protein is | this very héur are crying aloud for st Real Solution To 
simply a kind of nitrogen which has | phosphorus. To find out if your soil . | 
become hooked up in such a way that | needs phosphorus, set aside a little | of the Light Farm Tractor Problem en 
it can do useful work in animal bodies. | strip, and apply to it some ground bone | Pulls two plows in any soil fit to cultivate—three in stubble. Wide an 
And so you see that nitrogen, which in |] at the rate of about 500 pounds per | scope of utility. All gears run in oil, enclosed in dust-tight casings, on I 
the air seems to be the most useless | acre. Watch and see if the ground | cle 
of chemical elements, is one of the | bone causes this strip to grow better The DURABI E DENNING tic 
most wonderful when it is combined | clover, corn or small grain. se 
with other elements, for then it may Jones are mé é y s rus — : P . iyi : 
nourish plants nr Boo pet fur- , pte onc ye ee Equipped with Waukesha Motor, Perfex Radiator, Bennett Carburetor, Dixie we 
nouris! plants, fe é als, ¢ and partly of lime. Lime is almost as Magneto, New Departure Write for description. fe) 
nish the energy for tremendous explo- | important as phosphorus, and on some do 
sions. corn belt farms even more important. DENNING TRACTOR COMPANY Cedar Rapids, lowa th 
But a fertile soil needs many other | Lime acts in a rather roundabout way. 10 horsepower at draw-bar—at any speed. Weight 3600 Ihs. Ws 
things besides nitrogen. Phosphorus, | Its most important use at the present Price $850 fo. b. Cedar Rapids th 
for instance, is just as necessary, and | time is to make the soil sweet, so that pa 
is much scarcer in most soils than | bacteria will live in it. Sour soils con- he 
nitrogen. Phosphorus, you know, is | tain enough lime to furnish all that is co 
what makes matches glow in the dark. | necessary for bone-building material in ac 
All plants and animals must have phos- | animals. But sour soils are not attrac- 9 fo 
phorus in order to live, but, fortunate- | tive to bacteria, and on them clover a aces 
ly, they don’t need very much of it. | and alfalfa will not grow satisfactorily. r 
However, in the eastern states, and as | And when you can’t grow clover or al- 
far west as Illinois, and even in parts falfa, it is hard to get nitrogen easily. Balance of 1916 Now Only 
of Iowa, the soils are beginning to be! And there you are. Lime seems to be 
poor in phosphorus. Manure isn’t much | just as important as nitrogen or phos- » 5 = 
good so far as phosphorus is concerned | phorus. To find out whether or not S ] I ] R t t N w S b b 
—and when the soil begins torun short | your soil needs lime, buy a dime’s pecia ria ate oO e€ uDSsCri ers ov 
in this important material, we have to | worth of blue litmus paper at the drug 24 
buy ground rock phosphate, acid phos- | store. Place a handful of soil around es Ss CS USE THIS ORDER BLANK BBE oe st 
phate, bone meal, or something of the | the blue litmus paper, and see if the - 
sort. Phosphorus might be said to be | paper turns red. If it does, your soil y ae) . é 
the bone-making material of both ani- | needs lime. But don’t let the perspira- Ww ALLACES I ARMER, Des Moines, Iowa. te 
‘ ‘ © . Yon ¢ vane @ ° : we 3 . . x ’ ~~ os, yr 
igh tenge ap taraed gpa —_ — age — —~ come in ne: Gentlemen: Enclosed find 35 cents (stamps or coin). st 
ms in sphorus, are likely act with the blue litmus paper, be- > = fy | eee ° eae Gear * : st 
to lodge. Animals fed on food low in | cause perspiration often turns blue lit- ] lease send me Wallaces’ Farmer every W eek until Jan. 
phosphorus have weak bones, which | mus paper red, and you might thereby a, 1917, as per your ofter. 
are easily broken. Fortunately, most | be deceived. a 
of the soils of Iowa, Nebraska, north- | Think about these three things re 
. oa er ly . 4 aR 
ern Missouri and northern Illinois are | nitrogen. phosplforus and lime. On EXTRA SPECIAL OFFER N m 
rich in phosphorus, and it wilt not be | some soils you will have to think about Sone $636 pad you —_ Name _ ee Ww 
necessary to buy fertilizers for the me of these j articular: get Wallaces’ Farmer ti 
tee Gee eee oer See | Sbe Of those te parkiouinr; en: aihaee, Jan. 1, 1920—nearly four c 
ren, twenty. thirty or forty years another, and on others you may have years. There’s a real bar- M 
yet. But phosphorus is something for | to think about all three. There is gain for you. P..O State E 
hich we have ¢ i ve eas wy . . » 
whic h we eave to look out, here | scarcely a soil in the corn belt that is si i 
are any coils, even in Iowa, which at! not lacking in at least one. r 
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Rain on the Fourth of July 


A superstition has long been cher- 
ished in this country that it is more 
likely to rain on the Fourth of July 
than any other day in July. Or if not 
the Fourth, then the fifth, the idea 
being that the numerous explosions 
cause precipitation. As a matter of 
fact, during the past fourteen years, 
the Fourth of July has tied with the 
fifth in being the driest day in the 
first week of July. The average rain- 
fall for each of these two days, for the 
seven corn belt states, has been a little 
less than one-eighth of an inch. The 
heaviest rainfall during the entire 
month of July has been on the sixth, 
which has averaged, during The past 
fourteen years, one-fifth of an inch. 
The three driest days of July have 
been the twenty-second, twenty-third 
and twenty-fourth, with an .average 
rainfall of one-fifteenth of an inch. The 
first week of July averages the wet- 
test, while the last two weeks are the 
driest. The thirteenth of July, strange 
to say, is by far the driest of the sec- 
ond week. 

How fallacious is the judgment of 
man, and how often it runs exactly 
contrary to the facts of the case! We 
like to hold family gatherings and pic- 
nics on the Fourth of July, and if they 
are broken up by rain, we remember it 
for several years, while if the weather 
is fair, we think but little about it, 
and so, gradually, a superstition grows 
up, and most of us believe that rain 
is more likely to come on the Fourth 
of July than on any other day of the 
month, when, as a matter of fact, there 
are twelve days in the average July 
which are wetter than the Fourth. It 
is fortunate that mankind has discov- 
ered the science of mathematics, or 
some of the “snap judgments” might 
bring the race to grief. 





Millet for Seed 


Common millet, Siberian millet and 
Hungarian grass will mature seed in 
about ninety days. For seed, sow at 
the rate of one peck per acre. The 
threshed straw has fair feeding value, 
but should always be fed in connection 
with some other roughage. An aver- 
age yield of millet is about twenty 
bushels per acre, altho two and even 
three times this much is occasionally 
secured. At the present time, common 
and Siberian millet are selling for 
about $1.60 per cwt., wholesale, in Chi- 
cago. The price on the farm next win- 
ter will probably not be over $1 per 
cwt. 





CLOVER IN CORN. 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

i notice that an Illinois correspond- 
ent asks about seeding clover in corn, 
and also about hogging down the corn. 
I had eighty acres that I sowed to 
clover last year, after the last cultiva- 
tion, and never did a thing to it, and 
secured a good stand. Forty acres 
were seeded to alsike clover, and I 
fenced ten acres of it and hogged it 
down, and the hogs killed about two- 
thirds of the clover. Another ten acres 
was cut up for the silo, and about one- 
third of the clover winter killed. I am 
Pasturing this forty; have twenty 
head of horses and cattle on it, and 
could make about a ton of hay to the 
acre from the best of it, if it were not 
for the stalks. 

CORRESPONDENT. 

Keokuk County, Iowa. 





Corn Belt Rainfall 


Rainfall continues in plentiful amounts 
Over the corn belt, the week ending June 
24th averaging 1.4 inches for the seven 
States, which is nearly half an inch over 
normal. So far as corn is concerned, the 
limiting factor up to date has been a 
cool temperature, rather than either lack 
or surplus of rain. Indiana was the driest 
State this past week, while the other six 
States were quite uniformly wet. 


_ The following table shows the percent- 

46¢ of rainfall at each of the points 
named since March 1, 1916. One hundred 

Tepresents the normal rainfall; 110 would 
mean 10 per cent more than normal; 90 
ould mean 10 per cent below. 


c (Corrected to June 29, 1916.) 
nicago, Ill. 
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Amarillo, Texas ..... aleeene tue arelate as 64 | 
BA PROG. WORMS: aiairees cal ne-nses edn emcee 80 


Kansas Crops 


The report issued by the Kansas state 
board of agriculture, June 22d, estimates 
an average winter wheat yield of 11.63 
bushels to the acre, or a total yield of 
something over 90,000,000 bushels. This is 
an aggregate falling off during the past 
month of nearly 18,000,000 bushels. Since 
April, 256,000 acres have been totally 
abandoned. Damage by Hessian fly has 
been - serious. The wheat harvest has 
begun in several of the southern counties. 

The average condition of corn is given 
as 81.2, compared with 109, to represent 
a satisfactory stand and growth. This is 
16.2 points higher than the estimated con- 
dition a year ago. More or less replanting 


-has been necessary in every county. 


The acreage sown to oats is about the 
same as last year, and the condition is 
given as 63.2, a decline in the past month 
of 12.5 points. The green bug has caused 
a practical failure in seven or eight coun- 
ties of the state. 

The first cutting of alfalfa yielded one 
to one and a half tons per acre. Frequent 
rains made its curing difficult. Pastures 
and meadows are making an excellent 
growth. 





Death of Benjamin Whitsitt—Benjamin 
Whitsitt, of Preemption, Iil., died at his 
home, June 15th. He was born in County 
Fermanagh, Ireland, in August, 1838, and 
was therefore in his seventy-eighth year. 
He was married in November, 1866. His 
wife and five children survive him. Mr. 
Whitsitt has, for more than a quarter of 
a century, been known thruout Illinois and 
Iowa as a successful breeder of Short- 
horn cattle. One by one, these pioneers 
who established the pure-bred stock in- 
dustry in the corn belt, are passing away. 
They rendered a service which even yet 
we do not fully appreciate. 





Interstate Short-horn Breeders’ Asso- 
ciation—The Short-horn breeders’ of 
northwestern Iowa, northeastern Nebras- 
ka, southeastern South Dakota, and 
southern Minnesota, met at the West Ho- 
tel, Sioux City, Iowa, June 22d, the even- 
ing following a Short-horn breeders’ sale 
held at the stock yards, and formed an 
organization to be known as the Inter- 
state Short-horn Breeders’ 
All the officers constitute the executive 
committee, which will meet in the near 
future and draft a constitution and by- 
laws. They will also decide on the dates 
of the fall and spring sales. The follow- 
ing officers were elected: C. S. Buckley, 
Dakota City, Neb., president; J. B. Mc- 
Millan, Rock Rapids, Iowa, vice-presi- 
dent for Iowa; Gov. A. E. Lee, Vermil- 
lion, S. D., vice-president for South Da- 
kota: C. E. Churchill, Hartington, Neb., 
vice-president for Nebraska; Alex. Mitch- 
ell, Jasper, Minn., vice-president for Min- 
nesota; J. E. Halsey, Sioux City, Iowa, 
secretary and treasurer. 





Recent Public Sales 


ERAL’S SHORT-HORN SALE. 

June 20th, the day of the Short-horn 
dispersion sale of J. W. Eral, of Pocahon- 
tas, lowa, brought threatening weather, 
which no doubt kept many from attending 
who had planned to come by auto. 
number of breeders from a distance were 
present, and there was a good turnout of 
friends and neighbors of Mr. Eral’s. The 
cattle had not been especially prepared 
for the event; simply taken from the pas- 
tures and sold in the same condition that 
they could be found in at any other time. 
The number of young calves that sold 
with their dams, and others that were 
close to calving, with their well-formed 
udders, gave evidence as to their being a 
strictly business lot. The prices paid 
were conservative, yet the cattle made 
Mr. Eral plenty of money. Nearly half 


the offering was but_about one year old, 
and they sold well. | 
old enough for service, 


Few of the bulls were 
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Inside Elevator 


roof, it is not necessary to have a cupola. 


from $15 to $30 by using the Nationa} Giant. 
Ask us why. We also save you the cost 
of digging a pit. Save you on the jength of 
elevator required! This machine has more 
sensible features than any other elevator on 
the market. Spout swings around from side 
to side—fills crib directly back of elevator. 
Shor®% delivery distance means less power, 
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Write Today for Full Details | makes 


and get our very attractive prices for 191u, 
We’ll send you plans and specifications 
on request. Ask for them. Terms 
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of Nemaha, Iowa, were liberal bidders on 
the better sorts, and were the heaviest 
buyers. Their purchases included the top 
cow, Scottish Lady 5th, the price being 
$300. G. M. Vader, of Churdan, lowa, got 
a couple of the good ones, also Mr. Smith, 
of Nebraska, was a good buyer. The list 
which follows tells the story. The selling 
was conducted by Carey M. Jones. 
FEMALES. 
Dora Marr 3d, Mar., '10 (and c. calf); 


John N. Vial, Ware, Iowa .......... $250 
Dora Marr 2d, G. M. Vader, Churdan, 

ROMs ivicce ns hsv ots wires desew neat waaeus 1935 
Dora Marr, Apr., '07 (and c. calf); 

GR IN RIEU Cas cinch caw anecewalenee aa ae 
Miss og the Way, Feb., “it: Jos. 

1S le RRR eA Eee oe ee 250 
Dora are 4th, June, ’13; A. A. Roos 

Go BOM, BAU, SOWG: wise sich iene sce cees 140 
Scottish’ Lady 5th, June, ‘’11; E. S. 

Fanning & Sons, Nemaha, lIowa.... 300 
Scottish Lady 6th, June, '12; H. E. 

DO. VI0GM,. PIG TOW ivisicacase ccdenne 180 
Scottish Rose, July, '12 (and c. calf); 

Cee VIED S60 is corey cea wesw sehen 200 


Scottish Hope, May, ’14; G. M. Vader. 205 
Scottish Maid, June, ’14; C. B. Smith, 


Grane tein, WOR iicccccveascnis ns 140 
Aberdeen Dorothy 3d, Dec., '12; E. S. 

ee ee err er rr re 230 
May Marr, Nov., '12; C. B. Smith..... 200 
Daisy Marr, Apr., ’08 (and c. calf); 

CL NE MIEN saa) cielerelsce.6i9 eosin asd earestedes 175 


Daisy Mi arr 2d, Oct., '10 (and c. calf); 
M. W. Free burg, Linn Grove, olwa.. 205 
Daisy Marr 3d, May, ’12; Geo. Pashby, 


Cedar Falls,’ ee Sy ey ae eee? 185 
Ada Marr 12th, Mar., '04 (and ec. calf); 
Henry Eral, Pocahontas, Iowa ..... 120 
Ada Marr C., May, ‘13 (and c. calf); 
BRNi et RN cbs pee vecstexeaseeyes 110 
Ada Marr D., May, °14; W. A. Strad- 
Hing, Minburn, 1OWG. .c<cciccccsescccs 150 
Dora Marr A., Jan., '14 (and c. calf); 


Geo. Banta, Mane he aster, Iowa..... 130 
Rosebud A., June, '}2; C. "B. Smith... 1 
Rosebud 10th, Oct., 12; Cc. B. Smith. 200 
Queen Marr 2d, May, "15; E. §. Fan- 


PIO fokn sche tes ewaneeanne ces 125 
Queen Marr, Apr., ’15; E. 8S. Fanning 

tA A Re See 125 
Ada Marr E., May, '15; E. S. Fanning 

I 0 oso anes odemwennccokee 125 
Dora Marr B., July, ’15; E. 8S. Fanning 

& Sons Pecaiive o1chacei Me Wimraiaii ener maine ase. § 125 


ning & is eee ee Cr re ere 125 
Daisy Marr 4th, gery 15; E. S. Fan- 
BE Oe oo i vc crredce ra cencasscncte 125 
Scottish Rose 2d, Apr., "15; E. S. Fan- 
I Oe ND ica x ceoevisctecccaucevease 145 
Scottish Butterfly, Aug., '15; Frank 
Beneke, Palmer, Iowa ............. 100 


Sweet Rose, Apr., '15; C. B. Smith... 135 
Rosebud 11th, May, 15; Frank Beneke 100 
BULLS. 


Judge Sultan, June, '13; McKenna 
Bros., Storm. Lake, Iowa ........... 300 

Victor Chief, May, '15; W. M. Green, 
Bete. TOW ic cecceneaccdvacens's 185 


Scottish Chief, July, '15; C. B. Smith. 135 
King Victor, June,’15; Frank Reyburn, 


Pocahontas, IOWA .....--cecceeee 135 
Dan Marr, May, °'14; J. P. Bartosh, 
PERG, SOE cc csecvasscccnces 125 
Favorite, Apr., ’15; Archie Wessling, 
ae RSC. eR Sr Prine 115 
Victor Lad, June, '15; Fred Freeburg, 
a a ee re 110 


SUMMARY. 
31 females sold for $5,195; 
8 bulls sold for $1,155; 
39 head sold for $6,350; 


average, $167 
average, 145 
average, 162 





ASSOCIATION SHORT-HORN SALE. 


The sale of Short-horns at Sioux City, 
Towa, June 23d, held under the manage- 
ment of the Short-horn’ Association, 
proved very successful. The average on 
the forty-five head was $338. The bulls 
were in especially good demand, as com- 
pared with other sales recently held, the 
average being nearly as high as on fe- 
males. The offering was consigned by 
various breeders, and was a well-condi- 
tioned, well-bred lot. The show heifer, 
Collynie Rosewood, consigned by Car- 
penter & Carpenter, was an animal of 
most pleasing form. She was purchased 
by Wm. Herkelmann, of Iowa, at $875, 
the top of the sale. Mr. Herkelmann also 
secured Villager’s Carnation, at $580, she 
being a daughter of Villager, and con- 
signed as a substitute. C. A. Oldsen, of 
Wall Lake, Iowa, was the heaviest con- 
signor, and his cattle were a prime lot. 
The offering was distributed to Iowa, Ne- 
braska, Minnesota, North and South Da- 
kota. The sale was conducted by E. R. 
Silliman, of Colo, lowa, the representative 
of the Short-horn Breeders’ Association, 
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in a thoro, methodical way. 


Auctioneers 


Jones and Kraschel did the selling. A 
complete list follows: 


Adelaide R., Oct., '14; C. 


& Son, Man 
Anoka Venus, 
quist, Oakla 


Collynie Rose 
Herkelmann, 


FEMALES. 


ila, Iowa ... 


Collynie Broadhooks, Mar., 
. Mitchell, Jasper, Minn. z 


Collynie Dorot 
ton, Kansas 
Cheerful 13th, 


ders & Sons 


Cumberland R 


y 3 enone 


Nov., '13; J. A. Sand- 
RL See 265 
wood, Feb., 43 Wm. 

Elwood, Iowa ........ 875 

"15; Alex. p 


hy, Apr.,’ 
( ty, Mo. ee 


Mouw, Sioux Center, low 
Lyndale Dorothy 4th, Suly, 
Lee, Vermillion, S. D. .. 


Villager’s Carnation, Sept., 


Herkelmann 
Eureka Victor 
Westpoint, 


Fair Acres Princess, wate 


Bros., Hinto 
Flower Girl 
Sandquist . 
Flower Girl 
Mitchell ... 


Graceful 2d, Aug., '14; 


June Violet, J 


oe 
15; A. D. Flin- 4 


hag 1 A. “Saun- 
SEI OE OIE Fo 230 
ose 2d, Sept., "14; Ee. B. 
wa evcees 35: 
14; "A. E. 
eda dacesne 236 
"15; Wm. 
APNE OTC RE EE 580 
ia, Sept., 11; IL. reheninn 
ING doccptedstigdeesiue 50 
14; "Heid 
n, MAGE esc. cicetuidesones 340 
16th, July, 14; J. 
ghicadtad Maniac werekadae mia 306 
18th, Aug., 15; Alex 
Fist bd stitial wieiiiee ened ge aaeeae 190 


une, 


H. 'B. Mouw.. 250 
15; Cc. A. Saunders 


ME doc Ki cdetakdeetastacasnvetes 199 


Lovely Lassie, 
Lady Gloster’ 


Jan., "15; H. 


2d, *Apr., "14; 


B. Mouw. 470 
North- 


western Stock Farm, Sibley lowa... 200 
Mayflower Duchess, Sept., c. 


Churchill, 
May Blossom 


calf); Geo. E. Olson, 


Mysie Beauty, 


H. FE. De Vries, — 


Missie Again, 


Hartington, Neb. 
14 (and b. 
Sloan, Iowa... 225 


14th, May 


14; C 


Mar., ‘13 (and ec. calf); 


BOW i cccccess 450 


Jan., 15; Alex. Mitchell 345 


Nerissa Beauty 24, Nov., ‘14; Held 
WN aeeccccetscesceeonenawaessawuner 305 

Orange Maid, Dec., '14; L. S. Bliven, 
Dakota City, Neb. ......-scceees 155 


Orange Violet, 


ONv., '12 —— b. calf) ; 


Dray Bros., Early, lowa ........+-- 250 
Orange Rose, Jan., '08 (and ce calf); 

C. A. Saunders & Sons ..........-. 450 
Orange Blossom 24d, Oct., “443; Held 

1. A re ae re 395 


Orange Star, June, "11; A. D. Flinton. 510 
Orange Blossom 11th, Sept., ‘15; E. 
B. Thomas, Audubon, Iowa ........ 295 
Orange Blossom 3d, Oct., 
dam & Wheeler, aFirfield, lowa.... 340 


Princess oRya 


Red Blossom, 


berg, Elmore, 


Scotch Blossor 
Star’s Dream, 


I, June,'10 (and 
Gillilan Bros. 


Warsaw, Neb. 
une, "13; Henry Sten- 
Minn. ... 


"14; Maas- 


b. calf); 


n, Dec., 14; L. 8. Bliven 145 


July, "11; J. 


A. Sand- — 


Ree seco. Oe 
Victoria, Feb., '12; A. D. *Flinton. ee 355 
White Beauty z Sept., 14; Maasdam 

Se OO ee err 305 
Wimple 10th, June, '12; seh A. Sand- 


quist 


coccce B00 


BULLS. 
Collynie Denmark 3d, June, ’15; IL. 
PN ik tedieeddesncéeeencocdonmes 500 


Collynie Mine 
Comet, May, 


2d, Apr., ’15; 


A. E. Lee 305 


13; Harry Clark, Wash- 


RI ct dcdecacnceaeseines eesese oo. 200 


Devergoii Sta 
Hay, Lake 
Excelsior, Jun 


mp, May, °15; 
Preston, Minn. 
Smith & Ander- 


e, ‘14; 


son, Oakland, Neb. ..... 
Feb., °15; Harrington 


Golden Sultan 
Bros., Movil 


Royal Lavender, Apr., 


e, Iowa .... 


ey, Lyons, Neb. ..... 


Sultan Gloster, Aug., 
Forest River, N. 
Victor, 


Lavender 
Bros., Wars: 


aw, Neb 


SUMMARY. 


Bat 
Lb cesaveceeacesn: OOO 


Gillen 


36 females sold for $12,435; average, $3 : 


9 bulls sold 
45 head sold 


for $2,805; 
for $15,240; 


45 
average, 311 
average, 338 
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New Beater Fee 
Saves a Man’s Work 


“Ohio” owners say it’s one of the most 
practical Jabor savers ever put on a silo 


filler. Throws the largest and crookedest 
bundles of corn on the traveling feed table, 
and without further attention they are 
beaten into position—go through the ma- 
chine—cut to a mold-proof semi-pulp. Just 
another one of those big features that ac- 
count for “Ohio” leadership. But it’s a 
feature worth while. 

Here’s the machine for custom work or 
home work. Built by silo filler pioneers. 
Backed with 62 years of manufacturing 
| experience. A simple, sturdy giant of 
| strength andcapacity. Used by the leading 
Agricultura] Experiment Stations around 
the world. Write for our Catalog telling 
all about it. 


Silverize Your Silage 


Have it made mold-proof with the 
“Ohio.” Cut finer, cleaner, into a 
semi-pulp that packs solidly, expels 
the air, releases the sugar juices, fer- 
ments evenly— makes the high quality 
silage that brings maximum milk 
yield from dairy cows—puts weight 
on fat stock. Write for catalog and 
our book on “Silverized Silage.” 

Silver’s “Ohio” is made in 7 sizes. For 4 
b.p. up to big steam tractors. 40 to 300 tons 
perday. Special light mode ls (for 4to8h.p. 
gas engines) for home work. Write today. | 


THE SILVER MFG. COMPANY 
308 Broadway Salem, Ohio ‘S 


**Modern Silage Methods,”’ 
264 pages—mailed for lc, 
cvln or Stamps. 
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Seve money, too, by en . 
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eo-opersiive sales pis kiet_ and 
Kalamazoo Tank & Silo Co. 
Dept. 622 


KALAMAZOO, MICH 











TABER LINED SILO 


: Oy 
Won-Shrinkable -- Practically Ever- At <A 
lasting. Rot-Proof, Worm-Proof, 
Storm-Proof, Acid-Proof. 
The latestimprovedsilo. A woodstave 
ello, choice of lumber. Entire silo creo- 
soted. Special paint for outside. Acid- 
Proof Lining for coating inside after 
erection. The finest door and door 
frame on the market. 
fpecial Galvanized Stee! Octagon Roof 
—best manufactured, 


Write Dept. g4 for Catalogue 
Manufactured by 


TABER LUMBER CO., KEOKUK, IA. 
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|THE DAIRY 


Our readers are invited to contribute their experi- 
ence to this department. Questions concerning dairy 
management will be cheerfully answered. 








———— 
—- 





Cooling Tanks for Cream 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

As a result of market studies car- 
ried on by the dairy division of the 
United States Department’ of Agricul- 
ture, to determine the quality of Amer- 
ican butter, a large amount of the but- 
ter examined was found to be of infe- 
‘rior quality because of the poor cream 
from which it had been made. That 
such a state of affairs exists is bad 
enough, but still more discouraging is 
the fact that during the last few years 
the amount of poor cream has not de- 
creased. 

When we stop to consider that the 
production of cream and butter is one 
of the leading industries of the nation, 
the one industry that serves and has 
served the American farmer well, not 
only in years of bountiful crops and 
high prices, but has been a faithful 





price, even when the market is well 
stocked with the lower and cheaper 
grades of butter. If the creamery is 
forced to sell at a lower price, owing to 
the poor grade of butter produced, it 
follows that the creamery can not pay 
as much for the butter-fat. The dairy- 
men of the country lose thousands of 
dollars annually, due to the lower price 
paid for poor butter. The present need 
is for a calm survey of the situation 
that shall result in a thoro understand- 
ing and coéperation of cream produc- 
ers, creamerymen, legislators and edu- 
cators. 

Our ideas of sanitation are material- 
ly advancing, and as time goes on, the 
public will demand that more and more 
care be exercised in the production of 
foodstuffs. Where is the intelligent 
person today who is satisfied to have 
his milk cleaned by straining out the 
filth that has gained access to it thru 
careless production? He knows that 
suspended impurities and taints can 
not be overcome by this method, and 
he demands that the product must be 
kept clean and pure from the time it is 
drawn from the cow’s udder until it is 
ready for consumption. 

The intelligent farmer of today also 
knows that bacterial growth in milk 
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standby in years of crop failures and 
hard times, it is evident that poor qual- 
ity in the production of cream must 
mean a needless loss of thousands of 
dollars to the producers. Moreover, it 
gives foreign butter just the chance it 
would like to have to compete in our 
own markets with American butter. 
Our butter industry is already feeling 
the effects of this competition in spite 
of the fact that American butter-mak- 
ers and creamery manufacturers lack 
none of the skill, thrift and enterprise 
of their foreign competitors. On the 
contrary, American creameries can 
boast of the most up-to-date and scien- 
tific methods, with the further advan- 
tage of proximity to markets. 

Altho modern methods and machin- 
ery have done much to improve the 
quality of creamery butter, the most 


skillful butter-maker, using the best of | 


machinery, can not overcome the evil 
effects arising from the filthy methods 
followed by some cream producers. 
Unfortunately, many dairymen do 
not realize this condition of interde- 
pendence which really exists between 
the creamery and the cream producer. 
Good butter can not be made from an 
inferior grade of cream. The better 
the quality of the butter produced, the 
greater will be the demand. The high- 
grade butter commands the highest 





and cream is the greatest factor in the 
deterioration of that product. However, 
great care may be exercised in the 
milking process, and in the care of 
dairy utensils, some bacteria invari- 
ably gain access to the milk during the 
process of handling, and these must be 
checked in their growth so far as pos- 
sible. 

The table herewith illustrates quite 
forcibly the importance of low temper- 
atures in controlling bacterial growth. 
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90 degrees F....' 11% hours | 4,426,000 


Frequent experiments have shown 
that low temperatures will greatly re- 
tard the growth of most germs, and 
that cream quickly cooled will keep 
sweet much longer than when it is 
allowed to cool gradually, The prac- 
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tice of adding warm cream to cream 
that has been previously cooled is rec. 
ognized as being extremely undesir- 
able, because warm cream raises the 
temperature of the whole mass sufij- 
ciently to start the dormant bacteria 
to activity, causing them to multiply 
rapidly, producing large amounts of 
acid, and also undesirable fermenta- 
tions before the cream is again cooled 
to a point where their growth is 
checked. Warm cream should be thor- 
oly cooled before it is added to the 
cold cream. 


From these facts, it appears that the 
most practical means at the disposal 
of the dairyman for checking bacteria] 
action—the spoiling of cream—lies in 
the universal application of low tem- 
peratures in handling the cream. The 
most satisfactory and practical means 
of securing these desirable results hag 
been by the use of some form of cool- 
ing tank. 


Recognizing the great importance of 
devising a cooling tank that will be at 
once cheap, practical and efficient, the 
department of dairy husbandry of Ne- 
braska, in coéperation with Professorg 
G. L. McKay and F. W. Bouska, of the 
American Creamery Butter Manufac- 
turers’ Association, have spent much 
time in investigating this problem. An 
effort has been made to perfect a tank 
that would be both effective and con- 
venient. Such a tank must be sub- 
stantially made «* good insulating ma- 
terial, and able to stand up under hard 
usage. It must have a tight cover in 
order to prevent loss of efficiency, due 
to exposure of the cooling water to the 
air. The pipe thru which the cooling 
water enters should discharge near the 
bottom of the tank, and the overflow 
near the top, and at the opposite end 
and should be of such size that there 
will be no danger of water rising above 
the tops of the cans. With these gen- 
eral requirements in mind, the com- 
mittee, together with the co6dperation 
of representatives of local creameries, 
devised, constructed and experimented 
with a number of different kinds of 
tanks, to determine their cost and ef- 
ficiency. 

As a result, the rectangular tank 
gave highly satisfactory results. Later 
a round tank, shown in the accom- 
panying cut, embodying the _ fea- 
tures of the rectangular tank, con- 
structed with the assistance of A. L 
Haecker, of Lincoln, Nebraska, was 
found to give satisfactory results, and 
has the advantage of being constructed 
cheaper than would be possible for @ 
rectangular tank. 

Upon the recommendation of the 
committee, the Association of Ameri- 
can Creamery Butter Manufacturers 
adopted the round and the rectangular 
tanks as official tanks of the associa- 
tion. This concern has already taken 
steps to have these tanks manufac- 
tured and distributed to parties inter- 
ested at the lowest possible cost. To 
those desiring to build their own tanks 
plans and specifications. will be fur- 
nished by this association. 

The following paragraphs explain in 
brief the essential features of these 
tanks: 

The official tank is designed so that 
the cooling water circulates around 
and under the cans. The water coming 
in thru the intake is discharged near 
the bottom of the tank. In this way the 
warmer water is constantly being dis- 
placed. The ten-gallon cans are suffi- 
ciently raised to allow of complete cir- 
culation of the water. Strips of wood 
or metal in the bottom of the tank are 
provided for that purpose, and also to 
protect the bottom of the tank. A 
swinging arm made of half-inch steel 
holds the cans down, and a metal: lug 
in the bottom of the tank engages the 
lower rim of the can and prevents it 
from swinging outward when only par- 
tially full. 

In addition to the ten-gallon cans 
for holding cream, space is provid 
for two five-gallon cooling cans of the 
shotgun type. These cans rest on @ 
projecting metal hook. The cans are 
prevented from swinging outward 
when partially full, by a band of half- 
inch strap iron attached to the inside 
of the tank, to form a hoop around thé 
cans. A swinging arm of light steel 
prevents the cans from floating uD 
when only partly filled. 

One of these shotgun cans is for 
cooling the cream after separation The 
cream is skimmed into the shotgul 
can. The can is then placed in the 
tank and the cream stirred for a few 
minutes until cooled. The cream re 
mains in the cooling shotgun can unt 
the next skimming. Jt is then ewptied 
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Farm Sanitation 


Will Increase Your Profits 
by Keeping Live Stock 
and Poultry Healthy. 


Kreso Dip No. 1 


Easy to Use. Efficient. Economical. 
Kills Sheep Ticks, Lice, Mites and Fleas. 
Helps Heal Cuts, Scratches and 
Skin Diseases. 


Prevents Hog Cholera. 


Experiments on live hogs prove that 
a 2% dilution of Kreso Dip No. 1 will 
kill “virulent Hog Cholera Virus in 5 
minutes by contact. 


We Will Send Free Booklets on 


The treatment of mange, eczema or 
pitch mange, arthritis, sore mouth, etc. ; 

How to build a hog wallow which 
will keep hogs clean and healthy; 

How to keep your hogs free from 
insect parasites and disease. 


WRITE FOR THEM. 





Kreso Dip No. 1 in Original Packages. 


FOR SALE BY ALL DRUGGISTS, 


PARKE, DAVIS & CO. 


Department Animal Industry. 
DETROIT, « - MICH. 

















EAVES Cured or Money Back—Baird's 
Heave Remedy is Guaranteed.” Write Baird 
Mig Co., Box 621, Purcell, Okla., for particulars, 
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BSORBINE 


TRADE MARK REG.U.S. PAT. OFF. | 





Will reduce Inflamed, Strained, 
Swollen Tendons, Ligaments, 
Muscles or Bruises. Stops the 
lameness and pain from a Splint, 
Side Bone or Bone Spavin. No 
blister, no hair gone. Horse can be 
used, $2 a bottle delivered. Describe 
your case ag special instructions 

and Book 2 K Fre 
ABSORBINE, JR., a antiseptic liniment for 
mankind. Reduces Strained, Torn Liga- 
ments, Enlarged Glands, Veing or Muscles, 
meals Cuts, Sores, Ulcers. ort pain, Price 
1.00 a bottle at dealers or delivered. “Evidence”’ free. 


+f. YOUNG, P. 0. F., 89 Temple St, rSpringtiel, Mass. 
Inuse 
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The Gade 4 Horse Power 
BINDER AND ENGINE 
ALL PURPOSE 
Direct Air Cooling 
No Water or Fans 
Simplest engine on the mar- 
ket and best paying piece of 
machinery for the farm. Wiil 
save your crops without kill- 
4 ing your work horses. At- 
bac hments furnished for any 
* Mcinder, Same engine does 
all other farm work. Get 
harvest arrives. Full infor- 
mation on request. 
GADE BROS. MFG. CO. 
ENGINL DEPARTMENT 
lowa Falls, lowa 
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"se your Bank Account. Get our free Catalog of 
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into the ten-gallon can, and the cooling 
shotgun can is washed and sterilized, 
preparatory to receiving the newly- 
skimmed cream. 


The second cooling shotgun can is 
provided as a household refrigerator 
In this can is a removable ‘ray filler, 
having three removable shelves, which 
serve as receptacles for such perish- 
able products as butter, cream and 
milk needed for the farm table. The 
inner portion may be lifted out readily 
to remove the contents. Butter may 
be kept firm without difficulty in one 
of these refrigerator compartments, 
where ordinary well water is used in 
the tank as directed. 

We now have a number of experi- 
ments in progress here to ascertain 
definitely the results of the use of 
tanks of this kind for cream cooling. 
The tests already made indicate that 
they are effective. The relative merits 
of the various tanks remain to be dem- 
onstrated, but this much is certain, 
that the use of some form of tank on 
the farm will do much toward solving 
the problem of bad cream. 

To sum up, it may be said that the 
quality of cream produced depends 
largely upon the conditions prevailing 
on the farm. Cleanliness is essential 
at every point. As someone has well 
said: “Clean cream, cool cream, rich 
cream, are essential factors in cream 
production.” 

The responsibility, however, does not 
lie entirely with the farmer. The same 
care that must be exercised on the 
farm must be observed at the cream 
station and creamery. The cream sta- 
tion must be provided with proper 
cooling facilities and the quarters used 
for the cream station must be sanitary, 
clean and well ventilated, otherwise 
the work and care of the dairyman 
count for naught. 

Again, material improvement must 
come thru coédperation with the rail- 
ways engaged in the hauling of cream, 
whereby, at their junction points at 
least, shelter would be provided which 
would protect the cream from the sun 
when left on the platform. Something, 
too, could undoubtedly be done toward 
providing more sanitary and better 
cooled cars for use in shipping cream. 
In this connection, it may be of inter- 
est to note from a recent dispatch that 
the Pennsylvania Railway recently 
spent $3,000,000 in providing iced cars 
for the handling of perishable products 
in that state. With much less expense, 
the railways of the west could at least 
partially meet the demand for better 
service as regards cream shipments. 

In conclusion, permit me to say that 
I anticipate but little trouble in get- 
ting the hearty and intelligent approv- 
al of the farmers on this bad cream 
propaganda, if, along with this demand, 
will come a cream price based strictly 
on grade. As long as the cream pro- 
ducer sees his indifferent neighbor 
producing poor cream, and knows he is 
receiving the same price for it, it will 
be extremely difficult to convince him 


| that quality really counts in the mak- 
| ing of butter. 


| 
| 


As a matter of fact, 
however, one should not lose sight of 


| the fact that every additional can of 


| 


good cream helps, directly or indirect- 
ly, the general average of the butter. 
It is sincerely hoped that all cream- 


' eries will have sufficient faith in the 


importance of cream grading to re- 
ward the higher grade with a better 
price. Just that soon will they con- 
vince the farmer that after all, the 


| quality of cream is of some signifi- 





this engine at once before 


cance. The farmer will not be hard to 
convince of the difference in grade, 
for already he sells his wheat and corn 
rade. His cattle are now 





| aad according to quality, afd he prides 
* himself on his skill in “topping the | 


market.’ 

There is nothing visionary nor im- 
practical in cream grading, for wher- 
ever it has been faithfully and consci- 
entiously tried and has been accom- 
panied by payment on the quality basis 
there has been a marked increase in 


| the amount of first-grade butter made. 


The following brief rules should ma- 
terially help in the production of a 
better grade of cream—a cream that 
will make a better grade of butter, that 
will sell for a higher price, that will 
be used in larger quantities, and ulti- 
mately bring more satisfactory returns 
to the manufacturer and the producer 
alike. 

It is impossible to produce clean milk 
and cream unless the cows, stable, 
milker, utensils and separator are all 
clean. 

To wash milk utensils, use, first, cold 


| water for rinsing; second, warm water 
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BECAUSE YOUR WASTE IS great- 
est and quality of product poorest 


in mid-summer when the milk 
supply is heaviest. 

BECAUSE TIME IS OF GREAT- 
est value on the farm at this 
season and the time and labor 
saving of the good separator 
counts for most. 


BECAUSE THE LOSSES OF THE 
poor separator from incomplete 
skimming and the tainted product 
of the hard-to-clean and insan- 
itary separator are greatest at this 
season. 

BECAUSE OF THE GREAT 
economy of time at this season 
in having a separator of ample 
capacity to do the work so much 
more quickly. 

BECAUSE AN IMPROVED DE 
Laval is so much simpler and more 


prove to any prospective buyer. 


165 Broadway, New York 








SEPARATOR 


NOW 


If you are still using some gravity or setting 
process of creaming— 


If you have a very old De Laval or an inferior 
= separator of any kind— 


These are all facts every De Laval local agent is glad of the opportunity to 
> you don’t 
agency, simply write the nearest main office, as below. 


THE DE LAVAL SEPARATOR CO. 


50,000 BRANCHES AND LOCAL AGENCIES THE WORLD OVER 


BECAUSE THE SKIM MILK IS 
poorest without a separator in hot 
weather and often more harmful 
than helpful to calves. 

BECAUSE THE WORK OF AN 
improved De Laval Cream Sepa- 
rator is as perfect and its product 
as superior with one kind of 
weather as with another. 


easily handled and cared for than 
any other, and you cannot afford 
to waste time these busy days 
‘‘fussing’’ with a machine that 
ought to have been thrown on the 
junk-pile long ago. 

BECAUSE THE DE LAVAL SEP- 
arator of today is just as superior 
to other separators as the best of 
other separators to gravity setting, 
and every feature of De Laval 
superiority counts for most during 
the hot summer months. 


know the nearest De Laval 


29 E. Madison St., Chicago 


























ye Cow-Ease fifteen years ago, and | know ail it will 
That is why I put my personal guarantee behind it, 
Tinie increases the flow of milk by keeping your cows 
quiet and contented, 
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It is harmless, not gum the 


to health. Get rid o 


One gallon is enough oy spray a cow 
to return _ money if 
using it, 


you are not satished 


Cliorn 


Itisa mole — with a sprayer which we furnish, Flies cannot come near it. 
air or blister the skin. 

cows, reducing their yield of milk, but they are deadly germ-carriers, and dangerous 
ft hem! Spray your cows with Cow-Ease before each 

ething—they will stand Sw $0 tie feed in peace throughout the day. 
00 times. Remember that I personally guarantee 


0 you? Sold by Reliable Dealers Evverwhere. 


Ja oUé4.., Assistant Treasurer. 
CARPENTER-MORTON CO., 89 Sudbury St., Boston, Mass. 


Manufacturers of Cow-Ease. 


Flies not only irritate your 
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prepaid to your address a 
applying. i 


TRIAL OFFER 
If your dealer cannot supply you, send me his name and $1.25 
half. allon can of COW-EASE ‘and SPRAYER for 
‘or west of Missouri River and for Canada, above Trial Offer, $1.50. 


5, and I qill deliver 
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containing a small quantity of good 
washing powder, for cleaning; third, 
boiling water for sterilizing. 

Use a metallic strainer; it is practi- 
cally impossible to keep cloth strain- 
ers sweet and clean and free from 
bacteria. 

Skim the milk-as soon after milking 
as possible, and cool the cream at once. 

Skim a cream testing from 35 to 40 
per cent. Cream of this richness keeps 
best, and at the same time is not so 
sticky that it can not be properly 
stirred and accurately tested. By skim- 
ming a rich cream, more skim-milk is 
left at home for feed, and there is also 
smaller bulk on which to pay express 
charges. 














Do not mix warm, new cream with 
cold cream until it has been cooled in 
the shotgun can provided for this pur- 
pose. 

Keep the cans of cream in a cooling 
tank until time of delivery. 

Wash the separator thoroly after 
each separation. 

Deliver the cream to the creamery 
or cream station early in the morning. 

Deliver the cream not less than three 
times a week during the summer, and 
twice a week during the winter. 

Protect the cans of cream from the 
sun by covering with canvas or with a 
wet sack while en route. 

J. H. FRANDSEN. 

University of Nebraska. 
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| Poultry Department 


Poultry raisers are invited to contribute their ex- 
perience to this department. Questions relating to 
poultry will be cheerfully answered, 


’ 
The Hen’s Age 
Every spring, we receive complaints 
of sudden death among apparently well 
hens, mostly two-year-old birds. If the 
farmer figured his loss in percentages, 


- 

















he would find that a 10 to 25 per cent | 


loss of the flock is not unusual when 
old birds are kept over and fed with 
the pullets. What business man would 
figure that he could endure a loss of 
10 to 25 per cent without going into 
bankruptcy? 


If two houses—one for hens and the | 





other for pullets—are not practical, 


there should at least be a system of | 


‘ 


marking, that the hens’ ages may be | 


known, and only year-old birds carried 
over the second year. Yearling hens 
are almost as profitable as pullets, and 
they make better mothers; two-year- 
old hens have passed their best laying 
period, and are apt to fatten too read- 
ily. The ration which would produce 
eggs in a pullet that is also putting on 
flesh and feathers, will throw an old 
hen—that is putting on fat and feath- 
ers only—off her feet. These are the 
hens that die on the nest—poor things, 
they feel uncomfortable from a distend- 
ed liver; probably they associate the 
nest with relief from discomfort which 
a matured egg produced, and go to the 
nest hoping to get rid of it. Such hens 
have red combs—just as a man with 
apoplexy has a red face. They look to 
be in good shape; the first symptoms 
of liver trouble are rarely noticeable, 
and their death is the occasion for sur- 
prise. If their age is known, hens that 
begin laying on fat instead of produc- 
ing eggs from their food, are marketed 
before they reach the danger point, and 
profit instead of loss is assured the 
farmer. 





Ready-Made Prize Winners 


A lady called us up to ask us to pur- 
chase her flock of ten White Wyan- 
dottes, hatched from eggs bought of a 
breeder of reputation. When we went 
to see the birds, we found they were 
good birds grown wrong. A bird with 
the finest head points we have seen in 
a long time, was not more than skin 
and bones, and had the worst-looking 
scaly legs that one could imagine. We 
judged his legs pained him to such an 
extent that he was unable to hobble to 


the food, and lice and mites together | 


had about finished him. The birds 
were all of good color, and looked as 
if they might be of good type, but the 
bedraggled, discouraged-looking lot had 
not been allowed to develop their own 
possibilities. 

The owner kept reiterating the price 
she paid for her eggs, and recounting 
the prize winnings of the breeder; ap- 
parently she thought this was all that 
was needed to grow prize winning birds 
worth far more than the market price. 

Prize winners do not come ready- 
made. The breeder who wants them 
must work for them during the incu- 
bating time, the growing time, and the 
preparation for the show room. If we 
all did all the time the things that we 


know were well to be done for the 
chickens, we would grow far better 
birds. Because we are our own em- 


ployers, we neglect the little details of 
our work. But we should keep well 
enough posted to be competent judges 
of our own chickens. Neglected chick- 
are not attractive chickens, the 
they be hatched from eggs with the 
gzreatest possibilities. 


ens 


Blindness in Chicks 
A correspondent writes: 
J am having trouble with my little 
chicks going blind. Wha‘ is the cause, 
d what is a remedy? Upon investi- 
ating, we find they are free from 
mites and head lice. They seem very 
healthy when hatched, and are not af- 
cted until ten days or two weeks old. 
We are feeding ground corn, and put 
disinfectant in the drinking water 





twice a week. We lose nearly every 
one that becomes affected.” 

Bl ness in baby chicks is usually 
the result of an irritant in the eye— | 
lit _ or louse killer, or unsanitary | 

nditions, particularly as affect the 
air. Blindness is a common occurrence 
in chicks that are crowded together in 
dirty brooders or nests On general 











| 





principles, it is well to examine the 
surroundings and the atmosphere of 
the hover or nest. Make sure that 
there is no dampness at night. Treat 
the eyes with a little powdered calomel 
dusted into them, or a solution of two 
per cent boracic acid in a decoction of 
chamomile flowers. A 

A two per cent solution of perman- 
ganate of potash may be substituted. 
Make this of lukewarm water; remove 
any discharge in or about the eye, and 
hold the chick’s head under water as 
long as it is safe to do so. 

Is the corn free from mold? 
is important. 


This 


When Drugs Are Out of Reach 


Owing to the war, or conditions 
caused by the war, drugs are getting 
higher and higher. It costs almost as 
much for a smell of carbolic acid now 
as it used to cost for enough to disin- 
fect the hen house. The poultry breed- 
er will find it economy to keep ahead 
of mites, lice and disease, and fight 
them with home remedies. A good, 
strong dose of hot soapsuds on wash- 
day will do much to keep the chicken 
coops in good order. Use the sunshine 
as much as possible—where sunshine 
penetrates, disease does not linger. In 
the morning, after the chicks are out, 





turn back the coops, let the sun shine 
on the ground and in the coop. A good 
hot brine will kill mites; also kero- 
sene. When the situation seems to de- 
mand carbolic acid, mix it with mut- 
ton tallow, and paint the roosts. Tal- 
l6w holds the smell longer than most 
substances. 

Air-slaked lime scattered over the 
floors, nest boxes, etc., and spaded into 
the ground, will do much to keep 
things clean and sweet. If the house 
seems damp, keep lime and a box of 
charcoal in the house. Never leave 
lumps of unslaked lime where the 
chickens can have access to it. 





Food Cost of Eggs 


Eggs laid by hens fed plenty of sour 
milk cost 10.3 cents a dozen as the 
year’s average. Those laid by hens fed 
beef scraps, rich protein foods, cost 
12.3 cents, while those fed only on 
grains and mash cost 22.66 cents per 
dozen. These are the results of the 
poultry feeding experiments during a 
year recently completed at the college 
of agriculture of the University of 
Missouri, at Columbia. The tests were 
made on three separate pens of twenty- 
five fowls each, the White Leghorn be- 
ing the breed used. 

During the year, the chickens of the 





Keeps Cream 





Sweet a Week 








An ice house combined with a refrig- 
erator makes it possible for J. E. 
Morse, of lowa county, Iowa, to keep 
his cream sweet for a week at a time. 
Mr. Morse does not make a specialty of 
the dairy business, but he milks a few 
cows, and sends the cream to a local 
creamery. The arrangement saves 
dozens of trips with his product to the 
creamery during the spring and sum- 
mer, when his time is needed in the 
fields, and it preserves the cream in 
good condition. 

The building appears to be an ordi- 


| mary ice house set on a concrete wall. 





A closer examination of it, however, 
reveals an entrance to a basement that 
answers for a cold storage plant. Down 
in- there, under the twenty loads of ice, 
it is cold enough to make one shiver on 
a warm day. The refrigeration is ac- 
complished automatically after the 
house is filled in the winter. 

The basement really is a cave, the 
roof and sides being a brick arch that 
is covered over with a plaster of water- 
proof concrete. The floor also is of 
concrete, with drainage. The storage 
room is not large, but it accommodates 
produce which is too bulky for the 
refrigerator in the house. Apples in 
here will keep considerably longer than 
they will in the root cellar under the 
house. During hot weather, cream 
cans in which the week's cream supply 
is accumulated, are kept in the ice 
house cave. Before the fresh cream is 
poured into that which is being saved, 
however, it is first chilled to the same 
temperature, and then thoroly mixed 
with that in the cans. The butter- 
maker has complimented Mr. Morse on 
the quality of his cream, altho it has 
been kept so long. 

From the arch, four walls extend up 











a little higher than the ground level. 
The building itself stands on these 
walls, it being twelve feet each way 
and fourteen feet high, with a gable 
roof. An air space between an inner 
and an outer wall reduces shrinkage to 
a minimum. Good ventilation is pro- 
vided by a regular ventilator at the 
peak, while drainage water from tke 
ice is carried to lower ground outside 
the building. 

Altho only twenty loads of ice are 
harvested each winter, the ice house is 
provided with a tackle in the peak. 
This makes it possible to handle rather 


——y 





large blocks with as much ease as the 
small chunks can be handled without 
the tackle. There is less melting from 
the big pieces, and it is possible to 





| 


pack them somewhat more compactly | 


than the small ones. Good wood saw- 
dust is used between the ice and the 
walls and to cover the pile. During 
the summer, care is taken to tramp 
around the edges once in a while, to 
fill up any air spaces which may have 
been caused by melting. 

Mr. Morse puts up ice both for his 
cream and for household use. The cave 
under the building makes it unneces- 
sary to touch the ice for cooling it, so 
that the desired object is accomplished 
with a minimum of ice and labor. In 
the kitchen, the ice is used for cool- 
ing drinking water, which comes from 
an outside tank, and which would be 
too warm to be relished unless cooled. 
A supply of ice also is kept in the re- 
frigerator, where butter, eggs, meat 
and other table stuff are set and kept 
fresh. Mr. Morse figures a supply of 
ice on the farm not only pays big for 
the labor and expense in putting it up, 
but that it soon pays for a suitable 
building in which to store it. 


— 


first pen ate 56 pounds of grain and 446 
pounds of mash, with all the sour milk 
they would drink. The feed cost $2 1g 
They produced 3,275 eggs. In the pen 
in which beef scraps were fed, the 
flock ate 1,095 pounds of grain and 429 
pounds of mash, one-fourth of the /at. 
ter being beef scraps. The cost of the 
feed for this pen was $27.51, and the 
number of eggs produced was 2,668 

The chickens in the other pen were 
fed no meat or protein foods. They ate 
1,046 pounds of grain, 409 pounds of 
mash, and laid 1,373 eggs. The feed 
for this pen cost $26.01. 

H. L. Keaster, professor of poultry 
husbandry in the university, cites thig 
feeding test as evidence of his claims 
that the richer foods are the profitable 
ones for thé poultry raiser. At an ay- 
erage sale of 25 cents a dozen, the 
product of the grain-fed pen would 
bring $28.60, just a little more than the 
feed cost. The production of the pen 
in which beef scrap was fed would 
bring $55.57, just a few cents more 
than twice the cost of the feed. The 
flock fed sour milk would have brought 
$68.28, a profit of almost 250 per ceut. 





Sleeping Out 

The average chicken house is too 
close for summer roosting; if it were 
possible to furnish the hens with an 
open shed thru the summer months, 
and give the winter houses a thoro 
cleaning and sunning, the chickens 
would be better off. Breeding birds 
should be given a roosting coop as 
soon as they are past the need of a cold 
brooder. A low roost protected from 
the rain, and open on the south, is suf- 
ficient. We would rather have them 
roost in the trees than remain on the 
ground in the brood coops. The chief 
objection to tree roosting is the dam- 
age to feathers from getting up and 
down in the trees. 

If it is not practicable to furnish a 
roosting house, take the windows out 
of the chicken house, leave the door 
open, and make it as airy as possible. 





Some Hints on the Care of Chicks 


Fresh water is needed for the chicks 
at all times. It should be kept in ves- 
sels so constructed that they may be 
thoroly scrubbed out. Nothing is worse 
for chickens than bad water. Reports 
of cholera nearly always follow. 

Scatter some lime in the low places 
where pools of water form; then fill in 
with dirt. This compels the chickens 
to drink from the vessels provided. 

Safety first. Keep a sharp lookout 
for lice. The chicks should be exam- 
ined carefully. Look in the pockets 
made by the large wing feathers. Lice 
may be found here when they are no- 
where else on the body. 

It is easy to make an insect powder. 
Here is one that is cheap and easy to 
make: Get about a peck of the finest 
road dust that can be procured—as 
fine as flour; buy four ounces of car- 
bolic acid or almost any of the creo- 
line compounds, and mix with eight 
ounces of kerosene. Pour this liquid 
into the dust and stir until thoroly 
mixed. Now run this thru a fine sieve, 
if one may be had. Now add one-half 
pound of snuff and mix thoroly. Put 
the whole in a closed can or jar, that 
it may retain its strength. Dust the 
chicks with this mixture, rubbing it 
thru their feathers so that it will go 
down to the skin. Throw a little over 
them in the breod coop. It will do no 
harm, lice or no lice.—From the Office 
of Poultry Clubs. 








POULTRY. 


PPP PPL ALD PLP PLAS 


S.C. R. 1. REDS | 


Tompkins strain. Write for circular 
THIEL, Renwick, Humboldt Co., lows 





P.H 





ae eos = fs soo for 
SINGLE COMB finening oe sito, 2 82.0: 
100, $4.00. S.J. GARDNER, Russell, lowa 





YINGLE Comb Brown Leghorn eggs, #1 per 30, 
63.00 per 100. Asa Anderson, New London, lowa. 
\ JHITE Wyandottes—prize winning stock—great 

winter layers. Eggs, $1.00 per 15; 4c each for 50 


ormore. Fred Van Antwerp, Lohrville, lowa 





eer ye Ringlet Barred Rocks. $15 Thompson 
cock and ten hens, $15. Grace Coon, Ames, 1 





cur rates. White Rock eggs, Fishel strain—80, 
/ $1.25; 50, 81.75; 100, $3.00. White View Farm 
Mrs. Claude Pugh, Menlo, Iowa. 
id 


porx size White Leghorn chix 50c. Best straia 
—250 eggs. Guy Nelisler, Fillmore, III. 








DOGS. 
Oe aa 





P EDIGREED Collie 2 mo. old pups; females 
males $8. 
special prices. 


Also older pups and bred females 
G. G. Healy, Mascatine, lows. 
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CROP NOTES 


Short reports onCrop Conditions are invited from 
all sections of our territory. If your county is not 
reported, send ina brief summary of local conditions. 
Postal card reports are sufficient. All such reports 
should be malled to reach Des Moines by Monday 
morning at the latest, in order to be in time for the 
current issue 

Initials following county and state designate the 
part of the state from which the report comes. (n) 
signifies northern part; (c) the central; (sw) the 
southwestern, etc. 


























IOWA. 

Poweshiek County, (ec) Iowa, June 19th. 

Corn looking fine; about 85 per cent of 
a stand, First cutting of alfalfa good. 
Stock of all kinds in good condition. Sec- 
ond plowing of corn being pushed. Roads 
in fire shape. Old corn scarce, 65 to 75 
cents per bushel.—E. W. Armstrong. 

Jasper County, (c) 
Corn making rapid growth. 
stand One-fifth replanted. Clover is 
ready to cut. Wheat heading. Oats a 
very dark green color, and* growing rank. 
excellent condition. Stock 
doing well. Roads splendid.—Subscriber. 


Iowa, June 16th.— 
some poor 


Pastures in 


Woodbury County, (we) Iowa, June 20. 
Light rains recently. Early sown small 
headed out. Winter rye poor. 
Karly potatoes doing fine, and will be 
dug soon. Alfalfa about all cut; some 
spoiled by rain; good yield. Plowing of 
corn the second time; corn is slow grow- 
ing, small, and thin in stand. Some re- 
planted as late as the 17th of June. Some 
ueglected fields are very weedy. Some 
land is lying idle. Little millet is sown 
as yet. Some garden truck is poor. Not 
many cattle, hogs or corn to market. My, 
but we are in need of nice weather, espe- 
cially for corn.—Ray A. Uhl. 

Harrison County, (we) lowa, June 22d. 
—Old Father Weather is threatening to 
dry us out, for we haven't had a good 
rain for over a month. The alfalfa is 
practically all put up, and is in fine 
shape. Crossing of corn is well begun 
ever; Where. J’astures in poor condition 
in many places, from lack of rain.—Miss 
Mary Hansen. 

Fayette County, «ne) Iowa, June 19th.— 
Much rain last week. Warm and clear to- 
day. Corn two weeks behind. Oats and 
grass fine. Stock looks fine. Pigs scarce. 
A good many colts. Apples will be a 
minus quantity. Iverybody cultivating 
corn, which needs it badly.—W. L. Peters. 

Page County, (sw) Iowa, June 19th.— 
Many of our best farmers discarded the 
lister several years ago. The four-inch 
flood on the night of May 31st made mani- 
fest their wisdom. Much of the listed 
corn was washed away. Some left flat 
in the trenches, hanging only by tap 
roots In other places, all covered up 
five or six inches deep. But this is not 
the worst of it; a great amount of the 
fertile soil is gone where it will do nobody 
any good, leaving the ground seriously 
depleted. Many listers will go to the junk 
heap. Heavy crop of alfalfa being cut. 
The following query has been given me: 
I see you favor the quail; how many 
would you have? I say 200 on every 
quarter section, which would be to the 
great benefit of the farmer.—kK, F. Bad- 
ger. 

Louisa County, (se) Iowa, June 23d.— 
Weather still wet and cool. Corn being 
cultivated the second time, but weather 
is very unfavorable; only a few days fit 
for cultivation in the past two weeks. 
Corn growing very slowly. Oats heading 
short and looking yellow in places, owing 
to wet weather. Hay and pastures look- 
ing fine. Pastures growing ahead of the 
stock. About the usual amount of young 
stock. Not much stock being fed. Some 
hog cholera reported.—Clyde 8S. Duncan. 

Madison County, (sc) Iowa, June 23d.— 
We have been having very cool weathcr 
for June. Had a good rain the 20th and 
2lst; also the night of the 22d. We were 
needing rain. <All stock doing -well. Fruit 
prospects fair. Oats and winter wheat 


grain 


not very good. Clover hay a little short 
Some of the new meadows hardly worth 
leaving; more weeds than clover. There 
has been a good crop of strawberries 


mostly all gone now. First cutting, of 
alfalfa put up. Ideal corn plowing weath- 
er; some of the farmers are going over 
theirs for the third time.—C. J. Young. 
Dubuque County, (ec) Iowa, June 23d.— 
Owing to cold, wet weather the past week, 


the corn made no headway whatsoever 
TI thermometer registered 40 yesterday 
morning. It is discouraging weather. 
Bar] is heading out. Small grain looks 
£00 but some fields are growing too 
rank, and will lodge. Will start making 
clov hay next week. Some corn shipped 
in from Kansas. Apple crop looks promis- 
ing. New seeding is a good catch.—R. F. 
Roth 


Hancock County, (ne) Iowa, June 23d.— 
re » having our share of the cold, wet 
Weather. Corn is a good stand; ail culti- 
vated the second time, and some the third 
time: most fields nice and clean. There 
Was not much second planting done in 
this neighborhood, which gave the corn 
4 good start, but at the same time the 
crop as a whole is no better than it was 
a year ago; and if the weather (over 
Which we have no control) doesn’t change 


« 











soon, there will be no corn. Oats are 
looking fine; pastures are excellent, and 
all stock looking fine. Colts and pigs 
are very good and healthy; no disease 
around here. There is no wheat in this 
part of the country; winter wheat does 
not do well, on account of so many low 
places, that hold water too long in the 
spring. The crop that gives us the most 
trouble is quack grass, which grows where 
it is not wanted; it is fine for pasture. 
There are lots of chickens on every farm. 
Strawberries are plentiful, and apples 
will be plentiful from all appearances 
now. We ought to be thankful for what 
we do have, and look forward to bet- 
ter times.—David Fraser. 

Pottawattamie County, (sw) Towa, June 
3d.—Warm weather yesterday, and a 
heavy rain, which was badly needed. Pas- 
tures short, and large cracks were found 
in small grain fields, meadows and pas- 
tures. Corn is small yet, but good color. 
Wheat is well made, and heads are of 
fair size. Oats mostly headed out. Grain 
down in rich spots on upper bottom land, 
because of wind and rain last night. Grain 
on gumbo soil stands up well, as usual. 
Potatoes are setting well, and in bloom. 
Some are as large as hens’ eggs.—H. A. 
Fintel. 

Adams County, (sw) Iowa, June 23d.— 
Wheat, early gats and barley all headed 
out, and promise a good yield. Wheat 
is rusted some. Corn has been growing 
slowly the past two weeks. Weather is 
warmer, with showers the last few days. 
Alfalfa put up in fine shape. Clover ready 
for the mower. Other meadows normal. 
Pasture abundant. Stock of all kinds do- 
ing well.—A. R. Calkins. 

Montgomery County, (sw) lowa, June 
23d.—We had a fine rain last night. Corn 
about all plowed over the second time. 
First cutting of alfalfa all up. Winter 
wheat rusting badly. Pastures in good 
condition. Timothy and clover look good. 
Oats all headed out, and look fine; will 
make a good crop.—W. J. Adams. 

Sac County, (we) Iowa, June 23d.—Had 
a good shower last night, the first one 
for several weeks. Have had no warm 
weather yet. Corn growing very slowly. 
Hay crop will be light. Some oats short. 
Some black-leg among cattle. Oats, 33 
cents; barley, 65 cents; corn, 60 cents; 
hogs, $9.15; eggs, 19 cents; butter, 27 
cents; potatoes, $1.—Wm. G. Pfeiffer. 

Hamilton County, (c) lowa, June 22d.— 
Bulk of corn has been crossed, and is in 
good condition, tho small. A hail-storm 
crossed the northeast corner of the coun- 
ty a few days ago, causing very serious 
loss. There will be some record crops of 
tame hay. Pastures were never better. 
Grass-fat cattle will be plentiful later on, 
Corn-fed cattle and hogs are scarce, 
Wages ior harvest hands bid fair to be 
as heavy as the crop ef hay ‘‘on account 
of the war.’’—H. L. Doty. 

Polk County, (c) Iowa, June 23d.—Corn 
a week or ten days behind normal, and 
very uneven in size. It shows its objec- 
tion to continued cool weather. How- 
ever, fields generally look clean. A good 
crop of alfalfa harvested in good condi- 
tion. Clover fields pretty weedy, on ac- 
count of winter-killed spots. Fair crop 
of strawberries harvested. Sprayed apple 
orchards will yield fair crops. Small 
grain shows good color. Spring-sown clo- 
ver looks promising.—Victor Felter. 

Hardin County, (c) Iowa, June 23d.— 
On the 14th of this month, New Provi- 
dence was visited with a hail-storm that 
did considerable damage to crops, espe- 
cially small grain and hay. Most farm- 
ers have gone over their corn the second 
time. Have had about one inch of rain, 
but it has been cool, so that corn does 
not grow very much. All small grain and 
meadows that were not damaged by the 
hail are looking fine. Farmers are still 
buying autos. There won't be any har- 
vesting done here before the middle of 
July.—T. A. Martin. 

Dubuque County, (ec) Iowa, June 22d.— 
Weather is quite wet and cool. "hoo much 
so for corn and oats. Corn very small so 
far, but with warm weather perhaps will 
come out fine. Barley and timothy are 
heading out. Early potatoes are beginning 
to bloom. Calf and pig crop about aver- 
age. No large amount of cattle on feed 
for the summer market.—F. A. McBride. 

Jackson County, (ec) Iowa, June 23d.— 
The weather continues to be very wet. 
Crops of all kinds, except corn, are do- 
ing very well. There is a good deal of 
planting in, and parts of all the fields 
were planted over. The low ground has 
been pretty wet to cultivate as much as 
needed, Stock is in fine condtion, and 
creameries are doing a large business.— 
Wm. Brown. 

Shelby County, (we) Iowa, June 23¢.— 
Less than half an inch of rain from the 
18th of May until June 21st and 22d, when 
2% inches fell. Corn doing well, in spite 
of extremely cold weather; most of it 
plowed the second time. Second crop of 
alfalfa a little slow. Spring wheat has 
headed out, and early oats are starting. 
3arley mostly out. All except over-stocked 
pastures furnish abundant forage. More 
white clover this year than usual. Red 
clover ready to be cut in a few days.— 
Herluf Hansen, 

Taylor County, (ne) Iowa, June 23a— 
Plenty of rain. Corn looks fine on the 
high ground. Worlds of pasture. Oats 
good, and young seeding of meadows fine. 


ones are fine. 


{Rundlett. 











Potatoes fine; new ones now on; the early 
Stock doing well on good 
pastures. Pigs a little short of normal 
crop and late. Old corn, 80 cents per 
bushel, and scarce. Will be a bumper crop 
of hay from appearances at present. Fruit 
a little short. No peaches. Everything 
prosperous here. People still buying 
autos. We seem to live in a prosperous 
country—the land of plenty and prosper- 
ity.—Joseph T. Dowell. 

Ringgold County, (sw) Iowa, June 24th. 
—Fair weather this morning. Only one 
day’s work in the fields this week. This 
has been a wet week. Corn needs culti- 
vation. This is a grass belt, and not a 
corn belt. Some yearling cattle have died 
this month; some say white clover and 
bloat, and some say black-leg is the 
cause of the sickness. Oats and timothy 
all headed out. Some pieces of timothy 
very heavy, and other fields light.—E. F. 


Franklin County, (c) Iowa, June 24th.— 
Weather the past two weeks has been 
ideal for the cultivation of corn. <A few 
fields of the latest planting still too small 
to cultivate, but the greater part of the 


fields have been cultivated the second 
time. FieldS mostly clean, and corn a 
good color, but small. No rain except 


very light showers, until the night of the 
22d, when we had a warm, gentle rain- 
fall of about three-fourths of an _ inch, 
which was of great benefit to all crops. 
Good stock steers worth 7 cents; hogs, 9 
cents. Some holders of 1914 corn letting 
go at 70 cents.—J. T. Thorp. 

Lyon County, (ec) Iowa, June 23d.— 
Corn is being plowed for the second time. 
A nice shower of rain last night. VPas- 
tures are in good shape. Clover looks 
good, and so does timothy. Small grain is 
looking pretty good yet, as we have had 
some heavy winds lately. Corn was hurt 
a littel here. There is a case of hog 
cholera in this vicinity; some have vac- 
cinated their hogs.—K. H. H. 

Dickinson County, (nw) Iowa, June 24. 
—The weather is cold for this time of 
year. The corn is backward, but has a 
good color; cultivation for the third time 
has started. Small grain seems to be 
short, and prospects are poor for a good 
crop. Pastures and hay lands are good, 
Potatoes are doing fine. Apple crop not 
promising. All live stock in the best con- 
dition, and healthy.—Wm. Benzkofer. 


ILLINOIS. 


Pike County, (we) IIL, June 22d.—On 
June 20th, at about 4 p. m., a heavy storm 
swept southwest over the county. The 
lightning was terrible, and the rain came 
down in_ torrents. The wind blew an 
awful gale, tearing out large trees and 
blowing down buildings, and in a short 
time the creeks and streams were all at 
flood stage, some higher than ever known 
before, washing out fences and buildings 
in places. The damage to farm crops 
was large, as there was a great deal of 
clover hay cut, which is damaged severe- 
ly; and some that is not cut is rotting 
in the field. It will be several days before 
the farmers can plow corn. The Illinois 
river is rising again; it was already 
above flood stage.—Frank Ball. 

McHenry County, (nc) IIL, June 24th.— 
The spring has been quite wet and cold. 
Hay, pastures and all small grains look 
extra fine. Some real good fields of corn, 
some very poor, depending on location, 
soil and seed. Some haying being done. 
All stock doing finely. Quite a lot of 
hogs and cattle being raised, and also on 
feed for market. A number of carloads 
of corn shipped in for feeding, which is 
something new for this locality. No dis- 
ease of any kind among the stock. Some 
report of clover molding in the fields 
where not cut ,on account of so much 
wet weather. Taking all into considera- 
tion, this season to date is more favor- 
able than last. With good weather from 





now on, we'll have a good crop of corn.— | 
A. S. Norton. | 

Clay County, (s) Ill., June 20th.—The | 
weather is cold and rainy. Vastures fine. | 
Everybody finished planting corn about | 
the last of May; corn not doing very well. | 
Wheat is very nearly a failure, on ac- 
count of the winter and the Hessian fly. | 
Oats pretty good, but will be a little short. | 
Meadows fair. Stock in good shape. Quite | 
a few cattle, but scarcely any spring | 
pigs.—W. W. Wolfe. | 

McLean County, (c) IIL, June 23d.— | 
Ground is very wet, and corn is late and 
weedy in most places; a good deal of corn 
planted over. Oats are beginning to 
head, and look fair except in low places, | 
where the water stood. Some alfalfa, but 
bad weather to put it up. Pastures good, 
and stock looking good. Colt crop this 
spring about normal. No fruit except 
apples, grapes and strawberries.—James 
Gaddis. 

Bond County, (s) HL, June 23d.—Had a | 
good rain Wednesday night, the 2lst. 
Corn looks good. Ground in fine shape. 
Corn is clean. Most of the hay and oats 
are good. Pastures are good. Stock in 
good shape; not many hogs. Wheat cut- | 
ting has begun; wheat is very poor in 
quality.—J. E. Fowler. | 

La Salle County, (nec) IIL, June 234.— 
Since June 5th, we have only worked four | 
days in the fields; rainy and cold. A lot | 

| 





of corn not plowed yet. A large acreage 
was replanted. Oats are getting rank. 
New seeding of clover good. Most of the 


alfalfa hay has been cut, and all got wet. 
Clover not very good. Pastures are good. 
Not many cattle on feed. Pigs doing 
well; no disease. No fruit except straw- 
berries, and a few apples and grapes.— 
L. C. Rinker. 

La Salle County, (nc) IIL, June 23d.— 
Corn plowing slow, as it rains every day 
nearly. Some corn drowned, and ots of 
it not plowed once yet. Oats heavy; if 
this weather keeps on, they will likely go 
down. Fruit a failure. Very cold for 
this time of the year. Not much corn left 
in the country; and what is left is of very 
poor quality.—John Maland. 

Wabash County, (se) IIL, June 24th.— 
Very wet for the past month. Wheat a 
fine quality, but no quantity; too soft 
for wheat cutting, and too wet for clover 
hay making. Clover hay a good yield, 
but timothy is generally short. Some clo- 
ver hay weedy, as well as lots of corn. 
Oats are looking fine, with an extra large 
acreage. Corn looks well, if the weeds 
were out; only a day or two a week dry 
enough to plow. Pastures only fair; too 
dry in the spring for the grass to start. 
A very cool spring. Stock doing well, but 
searce. Apples only a fair crop; other 
fruits not very good.—C. E. Courter. 

MISSOURI. 

Daviess County, nw) Mo., June 21st.— 
Weather very cool, and too wet to do 
much at farm work here. Work on farms 
very much delayed, on account of too 
much moisture. Some fields need work, 
as weeds are making too much headway. 
All grain looking well, and soon will be 
ready to cut. Pastures fine. All hay 100 
per cent. Alfalfa being harvested at pres- 
ent.—J. O. Metcalf. 

Andrew County, (nw) Mo., June 23d.— 
The bulk of the corn crop is looking some 
better. The early planting has been cul- 
tivated the second time, and is doing very 
well, except that no one has a full stand. 
We all are using the hoes this year. We 
had a three-inch rain this morning, that 
will delay work for a few days. Wheat 
harvest will soon be here, if the rains 
will only let us get at the crop so that it 
may be saved. Apples are falling badly. 
Blackberries and gooseberries promise a 
full crop —-J. W. Griggs. 

Grundy County, (n) Mo., June 23d.— 
The past two weeks have been very fa- 
vorable for farm work, and farmers have 
done their best to catch up with their 
work, but are still behind. Corn in all 
conditions, from just being planted to be- 
ing plowed for the third time, The bulk 
of the corn was planted the first half of 
June; this is showing a good stand, and 
with good growing weather will make a 
good crop. Wheat will be ready to har- 
vest in ten days; acreage small, but pros- 
pects are for a big yield. Hay crop will 
be big. First crop of alfalfa put up with- 
out rain. Stock of all kinds doing well. 
Pastures never better. Raining this morn- 
ing, but does not look as tho it would last 
long.—H. S. Chandler. 

Franklin County, (e) Mo., June 23d.— 
Biggest electric, rain and hail-storm that 
ever struck this section occurred at five 
o'clock last evening. It will stop all farm 
work, harvesting, finishing corn planting, 
etc., for days. Gardens and fruit dam- 
aged by hail. Little improvement in the 
wheat fields; most of it will be gathered 
by hogs. Improvement in meadows and 
oats fields. Prospects fair for average 
crops of peaches and apples. Cherries 
now ripe; a good crop. Pastures good, 
and am glad to say that a much larger 
share of the farms are in pasture, taking 
the place of former wheat fields.—Homer 
Calkins. 

Schuyler County, (ne) Mo., June 24th.— 
We had 9.23 inches of rain in May, and 
up to this date (June 24th) three inches. 
We have have about a week of fair 
weather. Farmers are busy plowing. 
Stock doing well. Wheat and oats look 
well. Pastures never better. Meadows 
good.—P. C. B. 

WISCONSIN. 

Rock County, (sw) Wis., June 12th.— 
The last two weeks have been cold and 
cloudy most of the time; heavy rains 
have packed and washed the corn fields 
badly, and as a general thing corn is a 
thin stand. Some had to replant; some 
are cultivating. The weather has warmed 
up the last few day) Small grain of all 
kinds is looking well, except on low 
ground, First cutting of alfalfa about 
ready. Clover is beginning to head. Pros- 
pects good for a big hay crop. Pastures 
are excellent, and stock of all kinds is 
doing well. Pig crop rather short, and 
but few hogs on feed for market. Cows 
are giving a good flow of milk, and most 
of the milk is sold to condensers and 
cheese factories. One condenser is pay- 
ing $1.40 for milk, 3.6 test. It has been 
bad weather for young poultry. Sheep 
and lambs are doing well, and wool is a 
good price—33 to 35 cents.—Herman Mart. 

SOUTH DAKOTA. 

Miner County, (ec) S. D., June 21st.— 
tain every few days all spring. Corn is 
making a fair showing. Small grain ali 
good. The tiling craze has struck Miner 
county, and many sections are now being 
tiled. The land here is rolling enough so 
that all low places can be drained Cut- 
ting first crop of alfalfa is in full swing. 

Is. O. Bratrud. 
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PART IL. 


CHAPTER XIUI—THE ICEBERG. 

The Nautilus was steadily pursuing its 
fiftieth 
meridian with considerable speed. Did he 
wish to reach the pole? I did not think 
so, for every attempt to reach that point 
had hitherto failed. Again, the season 
was far advanced; for in the antarctic 
regions the 13th of March corresponds 
with the 13th of September in northern 
regions, which begin at the equinoctial 
season. On the lith of March, I saw 
floating ice in latitude 55 degrees, mere- 
ly pale bits of debris from twenty to 
twenty-five feet long, forming banks over 
which the sea curled. The Nautilus re- 
mained on the surface of the ocean. Ned 
und, who had fished in the arctic seas, 
was familiar with its icebergs; but Con- 
seil and I admired them for the first time. 
In the atmosphere towards the southern 
horizon stretched a white dazzling band. 
English whalers have given it the name 
of “ice blink.’’ However thick the clouds 
may be, it is always visible, and announc- 
és the presence of an ice pack or bank. 
Accordingly, larger blocks soon appeared, 
whose brilliancy changed with the ca- 
prices of the fog. Some of these masses 
showed green veins, as if long undulating 
lines had been traced with sulphate of 
copper; Others resembled enormous ame- 
thysts with the light shining thru them. 
Some reflected the light of day upon a 
thousand crystal facets. Others shaded 
with vivid calcareous reflections resem- 
bled a perfect town of marble. The more 
we neared the south, the more these float- 
ing islands increased, both in number and 
importance. 

At the sixtieth degree of latitude, every 
pass had disappeared. But, seeking care- 
fully, Captain Nemo soon found a narrow 
opening, thru which he boldly slipped, 
knowing, however, that it would close 
behind him. Thus, guided by this clever 
hand, the Nautilus passed thru all the 
ice with a precision which quite charmed 
Conseil; icebergs or mountains, ice-fields 
or smooth plains, seeming to have no lim- 
its, drift ice or floating ice-packs, or 
plains broken up, called palchs when they 
are circular, and streams when they are 
made up of long strips. The temperature 
was very low; the thermometer exposed 
to the air marked two or three degrees 
below zero, but we were warmly clad with 
fur, at the expense of the sea bear and 
seal. The interior of the Nautilus, warmed 
regularly by its electric apparatus, de- 
fied the most intense cold. Besides, it 
would only have been necessary to go 
some yards beneath the surface of the 
waves to find a more bearable tempera- 
ture. Two months earlier we should have 
had perpetual daylight in these latitudee; 
but already we had three or four hours of 
night, and by and by there would be six 
months of darkness in these circum-polar 
regions. On the 15th of March we were 
in the latitude of New Shetland and South 
Orkney. The Captain told me that for- 
merly numerous tribes of seals inhabited 
them; but that English and American 
whalers, in their rage for destruction, 
massacred both old and young; thus where 
there was once life and animation, they 
had ieft silence and death. 

About eight o'clock on the morning of 
the 16th of March, the Nautilus, following 
the fifty-fifth meridian, cut the antarctic 
polar circle. Ice surrounded us on all 
sides, and closed the horizon. But Cap- 
tain Nemo went from one opening to an- 
Other, still going higher. 1 can not ex- 
press my astonishment at the beauties 
of these new regions. The ice took most 
surprising forms. Here the grouping 
formed an Oriental town, with innumer- 
able mosques and minarets; there a fallen 
city thrown to the earth, as it were, by 
some convulsion of nature. The whole 
aspect was constantly changed by the 
oblique rays of the sun, or lost in the 
grayish fog amidst hurricanes of snow. 
Detonations and falls were heard on all 
sides, great overthrows of icebergs, that 
altered the whole landscape like a dio- 
rama. Often, seeing no exit, I thought we 
were definitively prisoners; but instinct 
guiding him at the slightest indication, 
in Nemo would discover a new pass. 
was never mistaken when he saw the 

n threads of blui: water trickling 
along the e fields; and I had no doubt 
that he had ventured into the midst of 
these antarctic seas before. On the 16th 
of March, however, the ice fields abso- 
blocked our road. It was not the 
iceberg itself, as vet, but vast fields ce- 
mented by t? eo Put this obstacle 
could not stop Captain Nemo; he hurled 
himself against it with frightful violence. 
The Nautilus entered the brittle mass like 


southerly following the 


course, 























a wedge, and split it with frightful crack- 
ings. It was the battering ram of the 
ancients, hurled by infinite strength. The 
ice, thrown high in the air, fell like hail 
around us. By its own power of impul- 
sion, Our apparatus made a canal for it- 
self; sometimes, carried away by its own 
impetus, it lodged on the ice field, crush- 
ing it with its weight, and sometimes bur- 
ied beneath it, dividing it by a simple 
pitching movement, producing large rents 
in it. Violent gales assailed us at this 
time, accompanied by thick fogs, thru 
which, from one end of the platform to 
the other, we could see nothing. The 
wind blew sharply from all points of the 
compass, and the snow lay in such hard 
heaps that we had to break it with blows 
of a pickaxe. The temperature was al- 
ways at five degrees below zero; every 
outward part of the Nautilus was covered 
with ice, A rigged vessel could never 
have worked its way there, for all the 
rigging would have been entangled in the 
blocked-up gorges. A vessel without sails, 
with electricity for its motive power, 
and wanting no coal, could alone brave 
such high latitudes, At length, on the 
lsth of March, after many useless as- 
saults, the Nautilus was positively blocked 
in. It was no longer either streams, packs 
or ice fields, but an interminable and im- 
movable barrier, formed by mountains 
soldered together. 

An iceberg!’ said the Canadian to me. 

I knew that to Ned Land, as well as to 
all other navigators who had preceded us, 
this was an inevitable obstacle. The sun 
appearing for an instant at noon, Cap- 
tain Nemo took an observation as near as 
possible, which gave our situation at 51 
degrees 30 minutes longitude, and 67 de- 
grees 39 minutes south latitude. We had 
advanced one degree more in this ant- 
arctic region. Of the liquid surface of the 
sea, there was no longer a glimpse. Under 
thé spur of the Nautilus lay stretched a 
vast plain, entangled with confused blocks. 
Here and there sharp points, and slender 
needles rising to a height fo 2v0 feet; far- 
ther on a steep shore, hewn as it were 
with an axe, and clothed with grayish 
tints; huge mirrors, reflecting a few rays 
of sunshine, half drowned in the fog. And 
over this desolate face Of nature, a stern 
silence reigned, scarcely broken by the 
flapping of the wings of petrels and puf- 
fins. Ieverything was frozen, eyen the 
noise. The Nautilus was then obliged to 
stop in its adventurous course amid these 
fields of ice. In spite of our efforts, in 
spite of the powerful means employed to 
break up the ice, the Nautilus remained 
immovable. Generally, when we can pro- 
ceed no farther, we have return still open 
to us; but here return was as impossible 
as advance, for every pass had closed be- 
hind us; and for the few moments when 
we were Stationary, we were likely to be 
entirely blocked, which did, indeed, hap- 
pen about two o'clock in the afternoon, 
the fresh ice forming around the sides of 
the Nautilus with astonishing rapidity. I 
was obliged to admit that Captain Nemo 
was more than imprudent. I was on the 
platform at that moment. The Captain 
had been observing our situation for sume 
time past, when he said to me: 

“Well, sir, what do you think of this?’ 

“I think that we are caught, Captain.”’ 

“So, M. Aronnax, you really think that 
the Nautilus can not disengage itself?” 

With difficulty, Captain; for the sea- 
son is already too far advanced for you to 
reckon on the breaking up of the ice.”’ 

“Ah, sir!’ said Captain Nemo, in an 
ironical tone, “‘you will always be the 
same. You see nothing but difficulties 
and obstacles. I affirm that not only can 
the Nautilus disengage itself, but also 
that it can go farther still.” 

“Farther to the south?’ I asked, looking 
at the Captain in amazement. 

“Yes, sir; it shall go to the pole.” 

“To the pole!’’ I exclaimed, unable to 
repress a gesture of incredulity. 

“Yes,” replied the Captain, coldly, ‘‘to 
the antarctic pole, to that unknown point 
from whence springs every meridian of 
the globe. You know whether I can do as 
I please with the Nautilus!” 

Yes, I knew that. I knew that this man 
was bold, even to rashness. But to con- 
quer those obstacles which bristled around 
the south pole, rendering it more inac- 
cessible than the north, which had not 
yet been reached by the boldest navigators 
—wWas it not a mad enterprise, one which 
only a maniac would have conceived? It 
then came into my head to ask Captain 
Nemo if he had ever discovered that pole 
which had never yet been trodden by a 
human creature. 

“No, sir,” he replied; “but we will dis- 

over it together. Where others have 





failed, I will not fail. I have never yet 
led my Nautilus so far into southern seas; 
but, I repeat, it shall go farther yet.” 

“I can well believe you, Captain,’’ said 
I, in a slightly ironical tone. ‘I believe 
you! Let us go ahead! There are no 
obstacles for us! Let us smash this ice- 
berg! Let us blow it up; and if it re- 
sists, let us give the Nautilus wings to 
fly over it!” 

“Over it, sir!” said Captain Nemo, qui- 
etly; ‘‘no, not over it, but under it!” 

“Under it!’ I exclaimed, a sudden idea 
of the Captain’s projects flashing upon 
my mind. I understood the wonderful 
qualities of the Nautilus were going to 
serve us in this superhuman enterprise. 

“I see we are beginning to understand 
one another, sir,’’ said the Captain, half 
smiling. ‘“‘You begin to see the possibil- 
ity—I should say the success—of this at- 
tempt. That which is impossible for an 
ordinary vessel is easy to the Nautilus. 
If a continent lies before the pole, it 
must stop before the continent; but if, on 
the contrary, the pole is washed by open 
sea, it will go even to the pole.” 

“Certainly,” said I, carried away by the 
Captain's reasoning; ‘if the surface of the 
sea is solidified by the ice, the lower 
depths are free by the providential law 
which has placed the maximum of density 
of the waters of the ocean one degree 
higher than freezing point; and, if I am 
not mistaken, the portion of this iceberg 
which is above water is as one to four to 
that which is below.” 

“Very nearly, sir; for one foot of iceberg 
above the sea, there are three below it. If 
these ice mountains are not more than 
three hundred feet above the surface, they 
are not more than nine hundred beneath. 
And what are nine hundred feet to the 
Nautilus?” 

“Nothing, sir.’ 

“It could even seek at greater depths 
that uniform temperature of sea water, 
and there brave with impunity the thirty 
or forty degrees of surface cold.” 

“Just so, sir! just so,’ I replied, getting 
animated. 

“The only diffiéulty,” continued Cap- 
tain Nemo, “‘is that of remaining several 
days without renewing our provision of 
air.” 

“Is that all? The Nautilus has vast res- 
ervoirs; we can fill them, and they will 
supply us with all the oxygen we want.” 

“Well thought of, M. Aronnax,” replied 
the Captain, smiling. “But not wishing 
you to accuse me of rashness, I will first 
give you all my objections.” 

‘“‘Have you any more to make?” 

“Only one. It is possible, if the sea ex- 
ists at the south pole, that it may be cov- 
ered; and, consequently, we shall be un- 
able to come to the surface.” 

“Good, sir! but do you forget that the 
Nautilus is armed with a powerful spur, 
and could we not send it diagonally 
against these fields of ice, which would 
open at the shock?” 

“Ah! sir, you are full of ideas today.” 

“Besides, Captain,’ I added, enthusias- 
tically, ‘‘why should we not find the sea 
open at the south pole as well as at the 
north? The frozen poles and the poles 
of the earth do not coincide, either in the 
southern or in the northern regions; and, 
until it is proved to the contrary, we may 
suppose either a continent or an ocean 
free from ice at these two points of the 
globe.”’ 

“I think so, too, M. Aronnax,’’ replied 
Captain Nemo. “I only wish you to ob- 
serve that, after having made so many 
objections to my project, you are now 
crushing me with arguments in its favor!” 

The preparations for this audacious at- 
tempt now began. The powerful pumps 
of the Nautilus were working air into the 
reservoirs, and storing it at high pres- 
sure, About four o'clock, Captain Nemo 
announced the closing of the panels on 
the platform. I threw one last look at 
the massive iceberg which we were going 
to cross. The weather was clear, the at- 
mosphere was pure enough, the cold very 
great, being twelve degrees below zero; 
but the wind having gone down, this tem- 
perature was not so unbearable. About 
ten men mounted the sides of the Nau- 
tilus, armed with pickaxes, to break the 
ice around the vessel, which was soon 
free. The operation was quickly per- 
formed, for the fresh ice was still very 
thin. We all went below. The usual res- 
ervoirs were filled with the newly liber- 
ated water, and the Nautilus soon de- 
scended, I had taken my place with Con- 
seil in the salon; thru the open window 
we could see the lower beds of the South- 
ern Ocean. The thermometer went up, 
the needle of the compass deviated on the 
dial. At about nine hundred feet, as Cap- 
tain Nemo had foreseen, we were floating 
beneath the undulating bottom of the ice- 
berg. But the Nautilus went lower still— 
it went to the depth of four hundred fath- 
oms. The temperature of the water at 
the surface showed twelve degrees; it was 
now only ten; we had gained two. I need 
not say the temperature of the Nautilus 
was raised by its heating apparatus to a 
much higher degree; every maneuver 


was accomplished with wonderful pre- 
cision. 

“We shall pass it, if you please, sir,” 
said Conseil. 

“I believe we shall,’ I said, in a tone 
of firm conviction. 

The Nautilus kept up a mean speed of 








twenty-six miles an hour—the speed of an 
express train. If that was kept up, in 
forty hours we should reach the pole. _ 

For a part of the night, the novelty of 
the situation kept us at the window. The 
sea was lit with the electric lantern; but 
it was deserted; fishes did not sojourn 
in these imprisoned waters; they only 
found there a passage to take them from 
the antarctic ocean to the open polar sea. 
Our progress was rapid; we could feel by 
the quivering of the long steel body. About 
two in the morning, I took some hours’ 
repose, and Conseil did the same. In 
crossing the waist, I did not meet Cap- 
tain Nemo; I supposed him to be in the 
pilot’s cage. The next morning, the 19th 
of March, I took my post once more in 
the salon. The electric log told me that 
the speed of the Nautilus had been slack- 
ened. It was then going towards the sur- 
face, but prudently emptying its reser- 
voirs very slowly. My heart beat fast. 
Were we going to emerge and regain the 
open polar atmosphere? No! A_ shock 
told me that the Nautilus had struck the 
bottom of the iceberg, still very thick, 
judging from the deadened sound. We 
had indeed ‘‘struck,”’ to use a sea expres- 
sion, but in an inverse sense, and at a 
thousand feet deep. This would give three 
thousand feet of ice above us; one thou- 
sand being above the water-mark. The 
iceberg was then higher than at its bor- 
ders—not a very reassuring fact. Several 
times that day the Nautilus tried again, 
and every time it struck the wall which 
lay like a ceiling above us. Sometimes it 
met with but nine hundred yards, only 
two hundred of which rose above the sur- 
face. It was twice the height it was when 
the Nautilus had gone under the waves. 
I carefully noted the different depths, and 
thus obtained a submarine profile of the 
chain as it was developed under the wa- 
ter. That night no change had taken 
place in our situation. Still ice between 
four and five hundred yards in depth! It 
was evidently diminishing, but still what 
a thickness between us and the surface of 
the ocean! It was then eight. According 
to the daily custom on board the Nautilus, 
its air should have been renewed four 
hours ago; but I did not suffer much, al- 
tho Captain Nemo had not yet made any 
demand upon his reserve of oxygen. My 
sleep was painful that night; hope and 
fear besieged me by turns; I rose several 
times. The groping of the Nautilus con- 
tinued. About three in the morning, I no- 
ticed that the lower surface of the iceberg 
was only about fifty feet deep. One hun- 
dred and fifty feet now separated us from 
the surface of the waters. The iceberg 
was by degrees becoming an ice field, the 
mountain a plain. My eyes never left the 
manometer. We were still rising diagon- 
ally to the surface, which sparkled under 
the electric rays. The iceberg was stretch- 
ing both above and beneath into lengthen- 
ing slopes; mile after mile it was getting 
thinner. At length, at six in the morning 
of that memorable day, the 19th of March, 
the door of the salon opened, and Captain 
Nemo appeared. 

“The sea is open!”’ was all he said. 
(Continued next week.) 
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Equipped with CHAMPION GRAIN GUARDS 
do work no others can do; will pick up lodged grain 
no matter how badly tangled nor how flat it lies on 
the ground, so that it may be cut the same as (If 
standing. They will get it. Cut all around your 
field, save half your time and all your grain. Made 
of steel. Endorsed by agricult ural colleges 
and farmers all over the U.S. We will ship to re- 
sponsible parties on three days’ free trial. If 
not as represented, return at our expense, and money, 
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of grain last harvest. 
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@ month’s 
free trial on this finest of bicycles—the “‘Ranger.”” We 
willehipitto you onapproval, freight aid—without 
a@cent deposit in advance. This offer absolutely genuine. 
WRITE TODA yY for our big catalog showing 
—————$—ees OUF full line of bicycles for 
men and women, boysand girls at prices never before 
equaled for like quality. It isa cyclopedia of bicycles, 
eundries and useful bicycle information. It’s free. 

TIRES, COASTER-BRAKE rear wheels, inner 
. lamps, cycl ters, equi and parts forall 
bicycles at half usual ices. A limi number of 
second-hand bicycles taken in trade will be closed out 
at once, at $3 to $8 each. . m 
RIDER AGENTS wanted in each town to ride and 
exhibit a sample 1916 model Ranger furnished by us. 
it Costs You Nothing to learn what we offer and 
how we can doit. You will beastonished and convinced. 
mot buy a bicycle, tires or sundries until you get 
our catalog and new special offers, Write today. 
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Our Weekly Market Letter 


Chicago, June 26, 1916.—The Mexican 
troubles were an important factor in the 
grain and provisions markets recently, 
aiding in placing prices on a considerably 
higher level, while stocks and speculative 
bonds suffered moderate declines, but the 
Mexican scare was short-lived on the 
New York Stock Exchange, recoveries 
taking place quickly. Corn prices have 
had some good rallies, altho values are 
not high by any means; but the undertone 
is strengthened by the moderate quanti- 


ties marketed most of the time, farmers 
finding it profitable to feed corn at ruling 
values freely to hogs and cattle. Oats 


have sold recently for July delivery about 
10 cents per bushel lower than a year 
ago, with liberal offerings and a limited 
foreign demand. Wheat continues to lead 
off greatly in speculative interest, with 
recent sales of July below $1, followed by 
fair rallies in prices. Receipts of wheat 
in primary markets have continued on a 
much larger scale than a year ago, and 
the lack of a normal foreign demand has 
caused the visible supply in this country 
to rise to 43,337,000 bushels, comparing 
with only 12,805,000 bushels a year ago, 
while Canada has a liberal supply of su- 
perior wheat, which is taken freely by ex- 
porters, as it grades much better than 
most of the wheat in this country. Recent 
world’s shipments of wheat have been 
nearly twice as large as a year ago, with 
North America furnishing the greater 
share, and Canada greatly leading off. 
Meanwhile, the winter wheat crop of the 
United States is being harvested as fast 
as weather conditions will permit, cutting 
going forward in southern Illinois, and 
work is extending northward all the time. 
Argentina is going to be a powerful com- 
petitor in exporting wheat, it is reported, 
the decline of 20 cents in freight charges 
from that country acting as a powerful 
influence in stimulating the export trade. 
Timothy seed has been selling at $5.50 
to $8.50 per 100 pounds; clover seed at $8 
to $14 per 100 pounds, and flaxseed at 
$1.75 to $1.79 per bushel. Potatoes sell 
at $1.05 to $1.20 per bushel for old, and 
$1.35 to $1.50 for new. Fresh eggs bring 
20% to 21% cents for the best, extras sell- 
ing at 24% cents for fillers and 25% 
cents for cartons. Prices for marketable 
butter range at 26% to 28% cents per 
pound, with seconds selling at 23% to 
25% cents, while extras to grocers go at 
30% cents for tubs and 31% cents for 
prints. 

Cattle prices are showing a constantly 
widening-out tendency, because of the 
superabundance of grassers and short- 
fed lots, and the growimg scarcity of 
strictly prime long-fed cattle. The best 
steers continue to show new high records, 
with a top at $11.50, thus bringing the 
predicted $12 cattle still nearer. Further 
widening out of cattle prices seems an 
absolute certainty, with increasing mar- 
ketings of Texas grassers and shortly ex- 
pected liberal marketings of cattle from 
Kansas pastures. There will be plenty of 
short-fed cattle and grass-fed lots for 
all requirements during the remainder of 
the season, but everything points to con- 
tinued scarcity of choice corn-fed cattle 
and fancy prices, this warranting owners 
of well-bred feeders in putting plenty of 
corn into them. Recent sales have been 
made on the Chicago market of fat steers 
at $160 per head and upward, with heavy 
old-fashioned cattle, weighing 1,745 
pounds, taken at $197.28 per head. Light- 
weight grass steers went for $90 to $100 
per head, while feeding cattle found buy- 
ers readily at $80 per head and upward. 
Desirable feeders have sold easily for $8 
to $9 per 100 pounds, good feeders bring- 
ing higher prices than were paid on an 
average for fat beef cattle during the 
past ten years. The general cattle mar- 
ket greatly favored buyers during the 
past week, too many cattle being offered, 
the best class excepted, and sharp de- 
clines took place, the break starting on 
Monday, when 21,790 head arrived. The 
bulk of the steers received for the week 
found buyers at $9 to $11, with the choic- 
est class taken at $10.60 to $11.50, while 
pretty good steers brought $10 and up- 
wards, with a medium grade taken at 
$9.50 to $9.95, and ordinary to fair light 
killers at $7.25 to $9.45. Prime yearlings 
brought $11 to $11.25. Butcher cattle were 
in the usual demand, with cows selling at 
$5.80 to $8.50, and heifers at $5.80 to $9.90. 
Cutters went at $5.15 to $5.75; canners at 
$4 to $5.10, and bulls at $5.50 to $8.40. 
Calves were in active demand on the 
basis of $5 to $12 per 100 pounds for coarse 
heavy to prime light vealers. Stockers 
a feeders were in active request at $6 
O $8.90, 

Hogs continue to bring far higher prices 
than in past summers, the enormous June 


Supplies predicted by the packers failing 
to show up. Cheap hogs are evidently 
Still a long way off, demand being keen 


for all well-finished porkers, while the 
large demand for lard creates a good out- 
let for heavy lard hogs. Owners have all 
along marketed their hogs at younger 
“ses than in most years, and the hogs 
are still running lighter*in weight, altho 
they show gradual gains in size. Recent 


receipts averaged in weight 226 pounds, 
comparing with 222 pounds a week earlier, 
inds one year ago, 237 pounds two 


229 po. 





years ago, and 248 pounds three years 
ago. Purchases by shippers continue ex- 
tremely small, shippers taking the best 
heavy barrows at the highest prices, while 
they pay a discount of about 10 cents for 
the best light weights. Provisions have 
participated in the advanced prices paid 
for hogs over prices of a year ago, the 
export demand for cured hog meats and 
lard being far heavier than in former 
years, while the domestic demand is very 
heavy all the time. The home consump- 
tion of fresh pork products is also ex- 
tremely large, these being sold at retail 
at lower prices than are charged for beef 
and mutton. Recent sales of hogs were 
made not much below the best prices paid 
this year, sales ranging up to $10.15, but 
a later decline took place, which left 
quotations at $9.40 to $10, heavy lots be- 
ing most wanted. Pigs sold at $8.25 to 
$9.25 mostly. 

There was no over-supply last week of 
well-fattened lambs or sheep, and any- 
thing at all attractive sold readily, prices 
ruling extremely high as compared with 
sales in recent years at corresponding 
dates. Native spring lambs were mar- 
keted freely, and a good many Idaho 
spring lambs showed up, their average 
quality being extremely choice, while a 
consignment of over 2,200 head of Colo- 
rado fed lambs, which averaged 83 pounds, 
was sold for $9.95. Western and other 
fed lambs were fairly numerous, but feed- 
ing lambs were extremely scarce and 
dear. Moderate numbers of native ewes 
were received, but wethers and yearlings 
were scarce. Large numbers of southern 
spring lambs were shipped from Louis- 
ville, consigned direct to Chicago packing 
plants. Late sales of spring lambs took 
place at a range of $8 to $11.80 per 100 
pounds, the top price being the highest 


of the year, and was paid for Idaho 
lambs. Clipped offerings sold as follows: 
Lambs, $5.75 to $10.10; yearlings, $7 to 


$8.85; wethers, $5 to $7.75; ewes, $3 to 
$7.50; bucks, $5 to $6; feeding lambs, $6.75 
to $7.75; breeding ewes, $6 to $7.75. Every- 
thing except spring lambs came shorn, 
Horses were in normal supply last week, 
and in better demand than usual, as 
horses were wanted in large numbers for 
the United States army, as well as for 
the armies of the allies. There was also 
a good local and shipping demand, and 
prices were firm for anything at all desir- 
able. Inferior horses sold around $50 to 
$75, and drivers at $100 to $200, while 
chunks sold at $125 to $225, according to 
weight and quality. A demand existed for 
drafters at $230 to $300, few selling any- 
where near the top figures. Ww. 





Additional Crop Notes 


KANSAS. 

Jewell County, (nc) Kan., June 23d.— 
Too much rain, Corn needs cultivating 
badly; a little ba¢kward, on account of 
being too cold and wet. First crop of 
alfalfa very heavy; second crop will soon 
be ready. Acreage of wheat will be small, 
but yield per acre will be heavy. Good 
crop of pigs and colts. Hogs, $9.25. Big 
demand for horses. Considerable corn 
coming to market at 62 to 64 cents.—Wm. 
E. Dannefer. 

Atchison County, (ne) Kan., June 23d.— 
Another rain this morning—the second 
or third this week. Haven't been able to 
work but a day and a half this week. Too 
much rain to work corn in good shape, 
altho the rains have been coming very 
gently—no gully-washers. Corn ranges 
from good to poor; some will have to be 
laid by soon, while planting on the bot- 
toms has been delayed by wet weather, 
and some is just coming up. There is 
some that is not Jikely to be planted. 
Wheat is very uneven; some is fine; some 
quite poor. Will be ready for harvest 
soon; don’t think it is up to the average. 
Oats fine so far. Pastures could not be 
better. Meadows good. No room to com- 
plain about prospects thus far.—H. F. 
Covert. 

Saline County, (c) Kan., June 23d.— 
Wheat harvest has started; will be in full 
swing by the middle of next week. Corn 
growing nicely; most of it will be culti- 
vated three times before harvest. Oats 
will be ripe soon; better than expected. 
All stock in god shape. Having plenty 
of rain.—W. F. Greene. 


NEBRASKA. 


Sarpy County, (ec) Neb., June 23d.— 
The weather continues cold, and we have 
had several good rains the past week. 
Corn is nearly all plowed the second time 
except the late replanting; but all of the 
corn is backward. Wheat very poor, and 
is rusty to the heads. The second crop 
of alfalfa is coming along finely, and clo- 
ver is about ready to cut. The bulk of 
hogs at present bring $9.50 to $9.65; lambs, 
fair to choice heavy, $8.50 to $9.50; fair to 
good feeders, $7.40 to $8.—Amos K. Gram- 
lich. 

Holt County, (nc) Neb., June 22d.— 
General conditions fine for all growing 
crops. Possibly too wet on lowlands. Cul- 
tivation of corn and cutting of alfalfa 
general. Garden vegetables never better. 
Pastures and meadows great. Stock of 
all kinds in fine shape. No black-leg 
among cattle; no hog cholera. Number of 
brood sows on farms below normal; calf 
crop good; colts below average crop. Good 








Tells the Story 


of Western Canada’s Rapid Progress 


The heavy crops in Western Canada have caused new 

records to bemade in the handling of grains by railroads, 

For while the movement of these heavy shipments has 

been Gondertesy rapid, the resources of the different 
a 


roads, despite en 


rged equipments and increased facili- 


ties, have been strained as never before, and previous 
records have thus been broken in all directions. 
The largest Canadian wheat shipments through New York 


ever known are reported for the period up to October 15th, 
upwards of four and a quarter million bushels being exported in less than six weeks, 


and this was but the overflow of shipments to Montreal, through which point ship- 
> oe —_ — larger than to New York. 
. ields as hi as 60 bushels of wheat per acre are reported f; l 
country; while yields of 45 bushels per nae are pe tnn ang eS See ae ee 


Thousands of American farmers have taken 


part in this wonderful production. Land 


rices are still lyw and free homestead lands are easily secured in good 
jocalities, convenient to churches, scheols, markets, railways, etc. 
There is no war tax on land and no conscription. 
Write for illustrated pasetent, reduced railroad rates 


and other information 
FRANK H. HEWITT, . 


+ « 202 W. Sth Street, Des Moines, lows 


W. V. BENNETT, . . . . Room 4, Bee Bidg., Omaha, Nebraska 


O% R. A. GARRETT, 


‘ + + + « 341 Jackson St., St. Paul, Minnesota 
Canadian Government Agent. \ 





No Passports Are Necessary to Enter Canada. 





horses in strong demand by horse buyers, 
Some demand for small horses, but prices 
are not attractive. Cattle prices soaring, 
and buyers take everything available. 
Very few dry-fed cattle in the feed yards. 
Wild and tame fruit below the average. 
Early potatoes will be good, and will be 
available by the Fourth of July. Some 
fields of rye will be in shock by the 10th 
of July, and promise a good yield. Corn 
late, but it is growing fast, and a few 
warm days will make the fields look 
much better. Most fields a good stand.— 
Aelx. R. Wertz. 


ARKANSAS. 


Poinsette County, (ne) Ark., June 234d. 
—Have had plenty of rain this season, 
but not too much, except for those over- 
cropped with cotton. Cotton being worked 
out the second time. Early corn tassel- 
ing and silking out. Looks fine. Old 
stands of alfalfa ready to cut the third 
time in about two weeks. Clover and 
timothy making a ton to the first cutting. 
Oats and wheat about all cut.—Fred Boyd. 


MINNESOTA, 


Stevens County, (wc) Minn., June 16th. 
—It has rained here every day this week; 
showers from the northwest, and very 
cool. Some have started to cultivate corn 
the first time, but it is tedious work, the 
corn®*being very small. Very few expect 
to see any mature corn in this locality. 
Most small grain looking fair, but lots of 
weeds. Considerable flax and barley sown 
this week, and some will be sown next 
week. Work horses very thin; the mud- 
ding gets them. Stock on pastures fine. 
Clover a big crop.—C. C. M. 

Polk County, (nw) Minn., June 23d.— 
Had four days without roin. Yesterday 
we got a rain and wind-storm that did 
some damage to trees and unroofed some 
buildings, and blew down a few silos. 
Raining today, and cold. Small grains 
look very good. Corn is small. Some 
plowing corn the first time. Potatoes just 
coming up. Ground in very good condi- 
tioin. Some alfalfa being put in now. 
Cutting of alfalfa will commence in a 
week if weather permits. Dairying is on 
the increase every year. Prices good. 
Butter, 30 cents; eggs, 20 cents.—L. B. 
Olson. 








| aor" INDIAN LANDS — We have 

6,000 acres of agricultural land on the Fort Peck 
Reservation, adapted to the raising of Wheat, Oats, 
Flax and Barley, for sale at $8 to $15 per acre, cash 
or deferred payments. This land lies in Sheridan 
County, which raised 3,000,000 bushels of wheat in 
1915. Write forinformation. J. M. Stewart, Sec’y., 
The Cosier-Patch Co., Inc., Poplar, Mont. 


Do You Want a Good Improved Farm 
in Southern Minnesota? 
If so, write us for descriptions, prices and terms. 
«¢. E. BROWN LAND @ LOAN Co., 
Madelia, Minn. 


CORN and CLOVER LANDS 


IN CENTRAL MINNESOTA. 
Reasonable prices and terms. Write 


ASHER MURRAY, Wadena, Minn. 


Corn, clover, stock and grain 
Otter Tail County farms; 100tochoosefrom. No 
crop failures. $30.00 to $90.000n easy terms. Send for 
free railroad fare plan, map, booklet and price list. 
Park Region Land & Loan Co., 107 Lincoln Ave., Fer- 
gus Falls, Minn. 


is the place to buy land 
Southeastern Kansas for home or investment. 
We handle land in eleven counties. Low prices and 
easy terms. Send for illustrated booklet. Address 
THE ALLEN COUNTY INVESTMENT CO.. Kelley 
Hotel Bidg., Iola, Kansas. 


SOUTHERN FARMS 


Mississippi, Arkansas, Tennessee. Send for booklet. 
MARTIN & COLE, Memphis, Tenn. 


360 ACRES SOUTHEAST MISSOURE. 
. 160 acres in cultivation. Alfalfa, corn and 
cotton. Timber suitable for building purposes. Write 
owner, W. B. MILLER, Yarbro, Ark. 




















NORTH DAKOTA LAND 


God is making more people every day. He is not 
making more land. Crop records show North 
Dakota the most successful farming state. North 
Dakota is producing as many dollars per acre as 
states where land sells for four times as much money. 
Reason: North Dakota with 45,000,000 acres bas 
only 635,000 people; Iowa with 35,000,000 acres has 
2,200,000 people. Write for booklet and map showing 
wealth of opportunities and our plan of direct deal- 
ing. J. 8. MURPHY, Immigration Agent, Soo Line, 
Minneapolis, Minnesota. 











Can get you Homestead without residence or im- 
provements, 160 acres like above, 6550 cash, $600, 4 
cash, bal. 5 yrs. 7%. Don’t write. Come at once. Very 
limited. A. A. ANDREWS, Drainage Att'y, Kelliher, Minnesota. 


SOUTHERN MICHIGAN FARMS 


The Blue Ribbon Farm of the state ts forsale, Half 
mile to city of 6,000. Good corn, clover, alfalfa soll. 
Level. No waste. 80 acres in alfalfa. Two nice 
houses, city water, electric lights, gas. Fine barns 
and outbuildings. 1915 produced 90 bushel oat, %%5 
corn, 5 ton of alfalfatoacre. The price seems too 
low to be true. But one of the many on my list. 
They insure progress every year. Write for details 


and list of others. . Vv. R. HAYES, 
Grand Rapids, Mick. 


203 Ashton Bldg., 
637 ACRE STOCK FARM 


11 miles of Mountain Grove, Mo., on Frisco, the home 
of state poultry and experimental fruit stations, the 
tract is fenced with heavy woven wire and 3 wires 
above, all around and across the center both ways, 6 
room house, small barn, implement shed, sheep shed 
18x70, large stock barn, 30x70, land lays ¢’rotling, bal- 
ance good, all grasses do well. An ideal stock farm, 
$25 per acre. W. A. LACY, Owner, 

213 Holland Bidg. Springfield, Missouri 


400 ACRES—PALO ALTO COUNTY 


Adjoining city limits ya Large set 
modern buildings. Hog tight fence. This ts a beau- 
tiful up-to-date farm. Land lies gently rolling to 
level, and is in high state of cultivation. Not s 
cheap farm but a good one. I want tosellit toa 
man who can pay for !t but can give reasonable terms 
on part payment. Write for particulars if want to 
buy. GEO. J. CONSIGNY, Jz., Emmetsburg, lowa. 


IOWA FARMS 


are BETTER than Government Bond Investments. 
Write for our list of BARGAINS. 

H. L. CRAVEN & CO., 
2117. L. & T. Bidg., Sioux City, lowa 


1 

In Wisconsin’s Dairy Beit 
Your choice, owner direct, from 25,000 acres selected 
land at prices so low and on terms 60 easy every man 
may have a home. Get our descriptive literature. 
This is your oppcnemater whers, FLAM- 
BEAU RIVER LUMBER COMPANY, Station H, 
Ladysmith, Wisconsin. 


640 Acres, Foster County, No. Dak. 


Level, black land, all cultivated. Good buildings. 
Fine preposition. $45.00 per acre. 


H. J. MAXFISLD, St. Pani, Mine. 


120 ACRES 


Ten miles from Estherville, four from another small 
town; $135 per acre, one-half cash. Send for 1916 list. 


6. E. PERSON, Estherville, lowa 
1,000 Acres Highly Improved Farm 


in Minnesota's corn belt. Black loam soll. Two sets 
modern buildings, 9 miles of 48. inch woven wire 
fence. 250 acres in clover. balance corn, small grain 
and hay land. $85.00 per acre. 

RECORDS-BUHLER, Pioneer Bidg., St. Paul, Minn. 


Minnesota Farms 


for sale on easy terms. Write for my bargain 
list and special views. 


A. H. BROWN, ~~ —Willmar, Minnesota 
Minnesota Gorn Lands 


For Saie On Easy Terms. 
Write for our list. 


ANDERSON LAND 60., Willmar, Minnesota 






































The best corn land, $70 to 6130 
IOWA FARMS per acre. Get large list. Spauld- 
ing & O'Donnell, Elma, Howard County, lowa. 





4 BMS for sale—Three near Fairfield limits, ex- 
cellent location; also 100 a. improved farm 1 ml. 
from Birminghem, la. Grant Enlow, Fairfield, Ia. 








GOWA Farm homes. We bring buyer and owner 
together. Sell at owner's price. List 
MINN. with us. Buyofus. Write us. 
DAK YWRON CONVERSE CO. 
s 


604 Endicott Bldg., St. Paul, Minn. 
Please mention this paper when writing. 
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DATES CLAIMED FOR LIVE STOCK SALES 


SHORT-HORNS. 

Oct. 17—J. A. Richardson, Wall Lake, Ia. 

Oct. 18—Frank T. Pemberton, Iowa Salls, 
Iowa. 

Oct. 19—Arne Luckason, Kensett, Iowa. 

Oct. 25—G. J. Theiss & Son, Rembrant, 
Iowa. 

Nov. 16—J. Y. & W .W. Parkhill, Sig- 
ourney, Iowa. 

Nov. 21—Krizer Bros., Eddyville, Iowa. 

Nov. 28—Hunter & Thompson, Dike, lowa; 
sale at Cedar Falls, Iowa. 

Nov. 28—Carl Sparboe, Elisworth, Iowa. 

Nov. 29—Fricke Bros., State Center, lowa. 

Dec. 5—W. E. Abbey, Hawarden, lowa. 

Dec. 12—Drey Bros., Early, lowa. 

Dec. 19 and 20—Annual Breeders’ Omaha 
Sale. C. A. Saunders, Manilla, lowa, 
Manager. 

Feb. 21-22—Iowa Short-horn Breeders’ As- 
sociation, bull sale, Des Moines, Iowa. 

Mar. 13—G. H. Burge, Mt. Vernon, Iowa. 

Mar. 14—Wm. Herkelmann, Elwood, Iowa. 

Mar. 15—J. A. Daniels and E. E. Owens, 
Williamsburg, Iowa. * 

Mar. 28—Uppermill Farm, Wapello, Iowa. 

Mar. 29—Maasdam & Wheeler, Fairfield, 


lowa. 
POLLED DURHAMS. 


Sept. 20—H. W. Deuker, Wellman, Iowa. 
Sept. 21—S. B. Wenger, South English, Ia. 


SHORT-HORNS, JACKS AND JENNETS 

Aug. 2—C. L. Gay, Rockford, IIl. 
DUROC JERSEYS. 

Jan. 4—Phillip Sauter, George, Iowa. 








Special Notice to Advertisers 


Those who desire to make changes tn or disoon- 
tinue advertisements already running must beve 
potice of such discontinuance or change reach us not 
later than Wednesday of the week preceding date af 
issue in order to be sure of same being made. The 
above aleo applies to advertisements requiring elass- 
ification or special position. Our peges begin to go to 
the electrotyper on Thursday morning and no changes 
oan be made after pages aremadeup. New advertise- 
ments, however, can usually be inserted if received 
as late as Monday morning of the week of issue 


FIELD NOTES 








H. H. Reed, Marengo, Iowa, offers good 
Angus bulls for sale, of choicest breed- 
ing See ad.—Advertising Notice. 

W. R. Bennethum, Madrid, Iowa, is of- 


fering Duroc Jersey show boars for sale, 
including one .of his herd boars. See an- 
nouncement, and write if interested in 
buying.—Advertising Notice. 


Hereford bulls, including a proven sire 
o! ich merit, and two good ones of Per- 
fection Fairfax breeding, are offered for 
sale by Ellis Baily, Marshalltown, lowa. 
See ad, and write or visit Mr. Baily if in- 


terested in buying.—Advertising Notice, 
Mr. Elton Carrison, of Osage, Iowa, is 

offering, on another page of this issue, a 

Holstein bull, whose ancestors’ records ap- 


pear in the advertisement. The price is 
also named, If interested further, corre- 
spond with Mr. Carrison, and he will be 


giad to furnish any desired information.— 
Advertising Notice. 

G. H. George & Sons, Monticello, lowa, 
are otfering Scotch Short-horn bulls for 
sale, sired by the grand champion, Selec- 
tion, that heads their herd. Selection is 
a son of the noted Avondale, and is of 
the ideal thick, smooth, short-legged type. 
His calves are of the same good type. If 


you are looking for a Short-horn herd 
bull of the best breeding and individual 
merit, you will do well to visit the George 
herd. See announcement, and _ kindly 
mention Wallaces’ Farmer when writing. 
—Advertising Notice. 


Mr. John P. Coulson, of Storm Lake, 
Iowa, is a breeder of Chester Whites whom 
the public as yet knows little of. How- 
ever, those interested in Chesters will all 
hear about him in the not far distant fu- 
ture. We visited Mr. Coulson recently, 
where we found 109 spring pigs and eight- 
een fall boars that are large and growthy, 
and of pleasing conformation. Last win- 
ter, Mr. Coulson held his first public bred 
sow sale, which made the second highest 
average in the state. We will have more 
to say about this herd in a later issue.— 
Advertising Notice. 

W. E. Gaffey, Storm Lake, Iowa, prom- 
inent breeder of Chester Whites, had 
twenty-two sows farrow for him this 
spring 209 live pigs, an average of nine 
and a half per litter. At the present time 
he has 140 large, thrifty pigs, the regular 
Gaffey kind. One doesn’t need to guess at 
there being herd boars here galore, when 
the time comes to send them out. Most of 
them are by Joy Boy, the first prize junior 
yearling at Sioux City last fall. However, 
some are by the senior herd boar, Straight 
Goods, also a first prize boar at the same 
show. Straight Goods is the sire of a lot 
of Mr. Gaffey’s sows, proving him to be 
an excellent sire.—Advertising Notice. 

i. F, Gruss, proprietor of Maplewood 
herd of Short-horn cattle, writes that the 

Du “ 


( 








young lis he is offering for sale are 
coming on in fine shape. One called 
Maplewood Sultan is especially thick, 
emo His sire, Excelsior, a 
four- 1 bred bull, of the 
thick type, would also be 
sok is Village Ordens to 
lake ige Ordens was one 
of i i the last Up- 
p i show bull with 
ll the style and quality of his famous 
M Gruss has a splendid Scotch 
} i is nicely located, adjoining 
G do the rtheast. Write him 
if ted in buying, or he will be 
le d to have y« ye to the farm 
} herd Advertising Notice. 
very ple unt call was made recently 
of | Ss ‘ nmets- 
i lowa ll- der of Duroc 
I Fain ha ‘ pring pigs, 
near] vy one a good one He is 
t ple ed, | istly so, with the get 
of = senis herd boar, Cherry Chief's 
Moa If Cherry Chief ever sired a big- 
et r better boar than this o1 have 
not seen m It is not often one finds a 
boar with such scale and so pertect a 





head and ear, and a hog that stamps the 
same so universally on his offspring. Mr. 
Fain has some fine fall boars that 
offered to Wallaces’ Farmer readers a 
little later. There are twenty-five brood 
sows in this herd, that are just hard to 
beat. Mr. Fain is a very practical hog 
man. He is in the business to stay. Watch 
later issucs.—Advertising Notice. 


HANCHER’S POLAND CHINAS. 


There is much to interest the Poland 
China enthusiast at the home of the big 
type herd owned by Mr. M. P. Hancher, 
of Rolfe, lowa. Each year, for nearly a 
decade, we have found a splendid bunch 
of young pigs here, with marked regular- 
fty, at about this time, and this year is 
no exception. Big Price, the running- 
mate to Hanchers’ Smooth Wonder, has 
made a wonderful development in the 
past five months. He has spread out and 
has grown long and tall, until we did not 
know him. There will be no question as 
to his ioe the standard of big types 
in this herd. The spring pigs, about nine- 
ty head, are nearly all by the two above- 
named boars. They are a big, thrifty lot, 
with high backs and good feet and bone. 
And this is not surprising, as a walk thru 
the herd of breeding matrons,reveals the 
fact that Hancher has one of the great 
herds of the corn belt. Mr. Hancher re- 
ports the sale of fall boars as being ex- 
cellent, and a couple of spring boars have 
gone out, one to E. J. McElhany, of Mich- 
igan, and a litter mate went to Nebraska 
—at $50 each. A spring pig sold in the 
fall of 1915 to E. W. Avery, & Sons, of 
Michigan Town, Ind., for the same price, 
and was re-sold this spring for $300. He 
was out of Mollie Wonder, a litter mate 
to Hancher’s Smooth Wonder. We men- 
tion this simply to illustrate that Mr. 
Hancher breeds a class of hogs that im- 
prove with good care in others’ hands, 
and that he sells them at very conserva- 
tive prices. At the present time, Mr. 
Hancher is offering fall sows and spring 
yearlings, bred for August farrow, to 
Hancher’s Smooth Wonder and Big Price. 
They are an A-1 lot, and from the demand 
that exists this season for sows, we would 
suggest to those interested that they lose 
no time in corresponding with Mr. Han- 
cher regarding these. There is also one 
good fall boar for sale. Read Mr. Han- 
cher’s card on another page of this issue. 
—Advertising Notice. 

HERD BULLS OFFERED. 

Messrs. A. T. Jones & Sons, ofEverly, 
Iowa, are offering for sale two valuable 
roan Scotch bulls. One is Roan Chief, a 
four-year-old, bred by G. P. Terrill, of 


Oxford Junction, Iowa, and got by the 
Burge bull, Wampum of Wayside, by 
Money Musk. His dam is the Scotch 
Louisa cow, Lady Commander, by the 


Cookson 
is a ton 


bull, Sittyton Sort. Roan Chief 
bull of the blocky sort, low-set 
and full of quality. He has a very im- 
pressive head and horn, and is a good 
sire. A son of his is also being offered, 
called Cumberland Chief. He is out of a 
daughter of the famous Cumberland’s 
Last, and whose third dam was Imp. Coral 
Countess. Cumberland Chief is a _ bull 
that will easily please most breeders. He 
is the making of a large bull, yet he is 
very smooth. He is of January, 1915, calv- 
ing. Roan bulls of the character of these 
two are very scarce, and in strong de- 
mand. Our readers interested in this sort 
of bulls would do well not to delay get- 
ting in touch with Messrs. Jones at an 
early date, This firm would also price 
their red four-year-old herd bull, Cardinal 
Glory, son of the International champion, 
Count Avon, by Avondale. He is a choice- 
ly bred Marr Missie. Messrs. Jones are 
also breeders of Chester Whites and 
Shropshires. Their spring pig crop num- 
bers 175 head, and are a high-class lot. 
The herd is headed by Statesman, a big- 
boned, $00-pound show boar. The Shrop- 
shire flock is headed by two imported 
Bibby rams, one of which was champion 
at five state fairs in 1914 and 1915, in- 
cluding lowa, Minnesota and the. Inter- 
state Fair at Sioux City last yvear. 
choicest of stock is to be found : 
Jones farms, of all the different breeds. 
Their winnings on Shropshires last year at 
leading shows were highly complimentary. 
Write them or call on them. Read their 
advertisement.—Advertising Notice. 


EDDINGFIELD’S SHROPSHIRES. 


H. D. Eddingfield, of Mt. Pleasant, Ia., 
has been a successful breeder and ex- 
hibitor of registered Shropshires for a 
number of years, his state fair prizes in- 
cluding championships on both rams and 
ewes. Hie intends to show again this year 
and has a splendid lot of show materia 
from which to select his show herd, as 


was recently observed by a Wallaces’ 
Farmer representative. <A better lot of 
lambs, with more show lambs among 


Those sired 
rams are 


them, would be hard to find. 
by his imported Westminster 
of exceptionally good show type and 
quality all thru. A number of them are 
out of prize-winning ewes and have a 
right to be show lambs. Mr. Eddingfield 
has been using the best of imported rams 
for years, and has used nothing else, ex- 
cept his champion home-bred ram, Ed- 
dinefield 54th, on which he won cham- 
pionship at the Iowa State Fair two years 
in succession. Our readers interested in 
buying will do well to write or visit Mr. 
Eddingfield ,and if any are looking for 
show material, Mr. Eddingfield has more 
good ones than he will show himself. 
Write him, mentioning Wallaces’ Farmer. 
—Advertising Notice. 
TOBIN STOCK FARM ANGUS. 

Brann & Moore, Memphis, Mo., have 
for several years been quietly building up 
at Tobin Stock Farm, one of the large and 
good herds of pure-bred Angus cattle of 
the state. They were especially fortunate 
in being able to secure the herd bull, 
Black Star 2d, a sire of much more than 
ordinary merit, and having a pedigree 
that counts for his own good qualities, 
both as an individual and as a breeder. 
His sire is Black Dale, a show son of the 
old champion Black Woodlawn, and the 
dam of Black Star 2d is Blackbird Mary, 
one of the real top Blackbird cows of the 
breed. Among the prizeewinning sons of 





Black Star 2d is the Caldwell winner 
Ebony of A. 3d, now one of the Caldwell 
herd bulls. Messrs. Brann & Moore now 
have some splendid yearling bulls on 
hand, sired by Black Star 2d, as was ob- 
served on a recent visit to the farm, and 
there are some high-class young bulls and 
heifers coming on that are sired by their 
young herd bull, Tobin Prince, a top son 
of Even Black Boy, and from the import- 
ed cow, Pride of Dalmeny 6th. Our 
readers interested in buying will do well 
to write or visit Brann & Moore at this 
time. Memphis is the county seat of 
Scotland county, and is on the Keokuk 
& Western branch of the Burlington Rail- 
way. See announcement, and kindly 
mention Wallaces’ Farmer when writing. 
—Advertising Notice. 


FAULKNER’S SPOTTED POLAND 
CHINAS. 


A Wallaces’ Farmer representative re- 
cently had the pleasure of inspecting H. 
L. Faulkner’s famous herd of Spotted 
Poland Chinas, at his Highview breeding 
farms, Jamesport, Mo. In building up his 
herd of Spotted Polands, for which he 
now has customers all over the United 
States, Mr. Faulkner lays no claims to 
establishing a new breed, but instead he 
does claim to bea perpetuator of the old 
established original Poland Chinas, 
known to our older readers, familiar with 
this breed, as the McGee or A. C. Moore 
hog, and which they will remember, too, 
as being a spotted hog. It was this orig- 
inal spotted Poland China that made the 
breed popular with the farmers, not be- 
cause they had spots, but because they 
had size and so fully met the require- 
ments of the farmer’s hog. Our younger 
readers are more familiar with the later 
development of the breed, in which the 
spots have largely disappeared, and with 
the work of so many breeders of a few 
years ago, who specialized so strongly in 
quality and fancy points, such as the 
size and shape of the ear, length of the 
nose, and six white points, until they not 
only eliminated the original spots, but 
also the original size and prolificacy of 
the Poland Chinas. So Mr. Faulkner can 
justly claim to have done a real service 
in his work of perpetuating the original 
spotted Poland Chinas, with the qualities 


of size and prolificacy that make the 
Polands popular. That Mr. Faulkner's 
Spotted Polands are the same as the 


original Spotted Polands, as originated 
by McGee and Moore, there is no question 
with those who visit the Faulkner herd. 
Old-timers who knew the original Spot- 
ted Polands have traveled long distances 
to see Mr. Faulkner’s herd, and have 
been very enthusiastic about his Spotted 
Polands when they saw them. Mr. Faulk- 
ner enjoys a big trade, at profitable 
prices. He has been in the business some 
twenty years, and has been very success- 
ful, his prosperity both on the farm and 
in the bank being due to his Spotted Po- 
land Chinas. Mr. Faulkner is now get- 
ting ready for his annual midsummer sale, 
August 9th, when he will sell a splendid 
offering, of which more particulars. will 
be given later. For sale catalog ,address 
H. L. Faulkner, Box W, Jamesport, Mo.— 
Advertising Notice. 


MITCHELL CHANGES. 
The growth of the automobile industry 


produced the problem of building better 
and cheaper. This means large invest- 
ment in machinery to decrease the cost 
of production. That means better ma- 


for the finished 
Motor Co. 


lower cost 
Mitchell-Lewis 


terial and still 
product. The 


have $5,000,000 invested. Thousands of 
up-to-date, time-saving machines. It has 
cut the cost on 10,000 operations. The 
latest Mitchell car has 440 parts either 
drop forged or steel stamped. These fig- 
ures bring out the meaning of building 
better and cheaper. The Mitchell five- 


passenger touring car, or three-passenger 
roadster is sold at $1,325, f. o. b. Racine, 
Wis. Seven-passenger touring body, $35 
extra. The advertisement on the back 
page of this issue will be found extremely 
interesting, and by writing the Mitchell- 


Lewis Motor Co., Racine, Wis., you can 
obtain their beautifully illustrated cata- 
log. Please mention Wallaces’ Farmer 
when writing—a favor which will be 
greatly appreciated by us.—Advertising 
Notice. 


SHOES OF QUALITY. 


Queen Quality is thé trade name given 
the shoes made by the Thomas G. Plant 
Co., Boston, Mass., so that you will eas- 
ily remember what to ask for when buy- 
ing their make of shoes. This company is 
well known by most of our readers, and 
many are wearers of Queen Quality shoes. 
You will have little trouble in finding 
dealers who handle them, but should you 
not know who handles them in your town, 
the Thomas G. Plant Co. will tell you, 
and also mail you a booklet on correct 
footwear.—Advertising Notice. 

ENGINES ON BINDERS. 

Gade Bros. Co., Iowa Falls, Iowa, are 
announcing a new addition to their regu- 
lar line, that of a binder and all-purpose 
engine. They have embodied in this en- 
gine their famous air-cooling system. An- 
other feature-is its surprising simplicity, 
yet no necessary equipment is omitted. 
The speed is controlled from the seat of 
the binder when attached thereto. This 
engine weighs approximately 200 pounds 
complete for mounting on the binder, and 
yet has strength and more than the rated 
four horse power. The coming demand 
for engines for binders caused the Gade 

gros. to put this new four horse power 
motor on the market. Full information 
can be obtained by writing Gade Bros., 
Iowa Falls, lowa.—Advertising Notice. 
PROTECT YOUR CATTLE FROM FLIES 

The Carpenter-Morton Co., 89 Sudbury 
St., Boston, Mass., are well known to 
most of our readers. Everyone knows 
that if they could eliminate flies from 
their live stock, the condition of the 
stock would be much better. Cow-Ease 
has proven its value for this purpose, and 
users are well pleased with the results. 
The germ-laden fly should be extermi- 
nated. Cow-Ease drives it way from the 
cows, thus making a more contented herd, 
the value of which every dairyman will 








understand. The Carpenter-Morton Co, 
give readers of Wallaces’ Farmer a spe- 
cial offer of a trial can with sprayer. A 
postcard or letter addressed to the com- 
pany, at 89 Sudbury St., Boston, Mass., 
will bring further information.—Adver- 
tising Notice. 


FREE OFFER OF SOAP. 


At all times, one is interested in soma 
form of soap which will remove grease 
from the hands, as well as for cleansing 
urposes in the dairy and kitchen. The 
kat Co., 789 Park St., Hartford, Conn., 
will send you a full size 10-cent can frea 
if your dealer does not have it, simply 
by sending his name to them at the above 
address. Skat is well liked because of its 
quickness in removing the grease, and 
yet it is harmless. It will be well to try 
this preparation, and the Skat Co. have 
made it possible by their offer of a 10- 
cent can free.—Advertising Notice. 


TO THOSE INTERESTED IN 
THRESHERS. 


A company that has been manufactur- 
ing threshing machines for seventy-four 
years is the J. I. Case Threshing Machine 
Co., 708 Erie St., Racine, Wis. In an 
advertisement on page 925 of this issue, 
they call attention to their all-steel 
threshers as being fire, wind and water 
proof. They are also manufacturers of 
steam, gasoline and kerosene tractors. 
Their gas tractors are built in the fol- 
lowing sizes: 10-20, 12-25, 20-40, and 30-60, 
thus giving you the size best fitted for 
your use. By writing the Case Co., 708 
Erie St., Racine, Wis., you can obtain 
catalogs which will be of great help to 
you in buying a thresher or tractor.— 
Advertising Notice. 


HAY DEMANDS PROTECTION FROM 
A WET SEASON. 

Stack covers are undoubtedly a good in- 
vestment. One heavy rain can cause more 
damage than the cost of the cover. And, 
besides, the cover will pay for itself many 
times, because dew and showers injure 
much of the hay that is annually exposed. 
The Des Moines Tent and Awning Co., 
908 Walnut St., Des Moines, Iowa, have 
been making an extra good quality of 
canvas stack covers for thirty years, and 
their product is well known thruout the 
middle west. They will be glad to mail 
a catalog and price-list on any size cover 
that readers of this paper may be interest- 
ed in. When writing them, please men- 
tion this paper.—Advertising Notice. 


EXPLAINING THRESHER PARTS. 


The last three months, the Nichols & 
Shepard Co. have placed an advertisement 
in Wallaces’ Farmer, with the view of 
explaining the meaning of different parts 
of their Red River Special threshing ma- 
chines. As is brought out in the copy, 
they have been building threshing ma- 
chinery for nearly three-fourths of a cen- 
tury, and it is their desire to impart to 
you the knowledge they have gained in 
building these machines during those 
years. They therefore desire to mail to 
you the* Home Edition of the Red River 
Special, and also their catalog. By wirt- 
ing the Nichols & Shepard Co., Battle 
Creek, Mich., you will receive these by 
return mail.—Advertising Notice. 


NON-SKID TIRES. 


In their advertisement on page 926, 
the Fisk Tire Co. urge automobile owners 
to use non-skid tires on all four wheels. 
By sending for their price-list, you will 
learn one of the reasons, besides that of 
insuring your car and passengers against 


accident by skidding. The Fisk fre serv- 
ice is of great value to tire users, and 
everyone should know what this really 


means. This is brought about by having 
35,000 dealers and 125 Fisk branches. 
Write the Fisk Rubber Co., Chicopee 
Falls, Mass., for price-list, mentioning 


Wallaces’ Farmer.—Advertising Notice. 
1,819 MILES IN TWENTY-FOUR HOURS 


A distance equal to that of the distance 
between New York and Denver, in twen- 


ty-four hours, is the record that was 
made by a Hudson Super-Six, with stock 
chassis, driven on the Sheepshead Bay 
track. The average of 75.8 miles per 


hour was made. ‘The story of this endur- 
ance run is indeed interestingly told in 
the advertisement on page 927 of this is- 
sue. Also the bearing which such a test 
has on the value of the Hudson Super-Six 
as a car of-service for actual road work.— 
Advertising Notice. 


JOHN DEERE PLOWS. 


At this time, you are interested in 
light tractor plows, spreaders, elevators, 
etc. The John Deere Co., Moline, Ill., are 
using space in Wallaces’ Farmer to illus- 
trate and describe the machines of inter- 
est at this season. On page 918 of this 
issue, the elevator, spreader and light 
tractor plow are illustrated. By writing 
the John Deere Co., and asking for Pack- 
age X-28, you will obtain catalogs of 
these machines.—Advertising Notice. 


WOOL WANTED 


Highest prices. Honest grading and weighing. 
Don’t sell till you get our price list. A home con 
cern. Ohsman & Sons Co., Box 701, Cedar Rapids, I@ 


Alfalfa #6. Sweet Clover$8. Farms 
for sale and rent on crop payments. 
J. MULHALL, Stoux City, lowa. 


Five Holstein Bulls 


Two of these mow ready for service. Our own 
breeding, from choice record cows. They are, oT 
will be registered. Prices reasonable. Write us to- 
day. FAIR GROUND FARM, 

A. I. Smith & Sons, Mt. Ayr, lows. 

















AUCTIONEERS. 
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TIPTON, LOWA 


H. $., W. B. & a. E. DUNCAN 
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Please mention this paper when writing 
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-_ 
HORSES. 


POLAND-.CHINAS. 


JERSEYS. 


SHORT-HORNS. 





(EFEBURE’S BELGIANS 


A Large and Choice Collection 
of Stallions, Mares and Colts 


for sale at all seasons of the year. 
Correspondence solicited, Cata- 
log mailed upon application. 


H. LEFEBURE & SONS, _— Fairfax, lowa 


8 miles west of Cedar Rapids. 


a E LG iA STALLIONS 


and MARES 
for sale. Both imported and 
home bred. Our large farm is 
operated exclustvely by pure 
bred “mares. They all raise 
colts and are winners when 
fitted for the big shows. They 
tell us there are none better in 
America. To see them is to 
appreciate them. 


R. F. French, independence, la. 


Good ‘on Stock Farm 


Fifty imported and home bred registered English 
shire, Belgian and Percheron stallions and mares, 
mostly Percheron, of the ton type, good colors and fine 
individuals; also some Percheron mares in foal and 
colts at side, and fillies. Prices reasonable and = 
©, K. £. P. HAMILTON & SCNS, Garden Grove, Decatur County, low 


—_—_ 

















< 5 EXTRA beavy 3, 4 and 5-yr.-old 

registered Percheron stallions 
ready for heavy stand; 38 growthy 2- 
yr.-olds ready for some service and 
develop on; 19 Belgian stallions. Fast 
éy| trains all directions. Frep CHANDLER, 
.2__} R. 7, Chariton, Iowa. 





7 Shetland Ponies For Sale 


All ages, colors and sizes; 28 mares and mare colts, 

- good quality. Ponies at Jamaica, lowa. Address 

Cc. THOMPSON, Perry, lowa, or LES- 
Ten wWYCHOFF, Yamaica, lowa. 


FOR SALE OR EXCHANGE CHEAP 


Small good 6 yr. old jack. Four open Duroc gilts. 
PAUL KINSEL, Newton, Illinois 











YRANK L. STREAM, Creston, Ia. Imported 
and home bred Percheron, Belgian and Shire 
stallions and mares. All ages at reasonable prices, 





MISCELLANEOUS. 


LIVE STOCK FOR SALE 


Southdown and Shropshire rams. 
Spring pigs of Berkshire, Poland-China, Duroc 

sey, Hampshire and Chester White breeds. 
Two Aberdeen-Angus bull calves 
One Hereford bull calf. 
One two-year-old Clydesdale filly. 

FARM DEPARTMENT, 

lowa State College, Ames, Iowa 





Jer- 





SHEEP. 


EDDINGFIELD’S 


SHROPSHIRES 


Some show = for sale and mostly from prize 
winning ancestr 
Write if tasaweawed in buying the best of Shrops. 


H. D. EDDINGEIELD, Mt. Pleasant, lowa 





AUCTIONEERS. 


PPP PPP PLD PPP PLD PDD AA 


learn Auctioneering 


at World's Original and Greatest Schoo! and become 
independent with no capital invested. Every branch 
of the business taught in five weeks. Write today 
for free catalog. 


Jones National School of Auctioneering 
CAREY M. JONES, President 
14 N. Sacramento Blivd., Chicago, Hl. 


sx W. C. LOOKINGBILL 


Real Estate and Live Stock 
AUCTIONEER 


, Sac City, Iowa, has bought, owned 
4 and sold more farms than any otlrer 
auctioneer in Iowa; bas turned 
hundreds, yes, thousands of pieces 
of property into cash for others. 
Why not yours? If you have a 
farm orcity property that you rael- 
ly want to sell, write me. 


Be An Auctioneer 


Travel over the country and make big money. No 
Other profession can be learned 80 quickly that will 
bayas big wages. Next 4 weeks term opens 
August 7, 1916. Are you coming? 

MISSOURE aia” ‘TLON SCHOOL 
Largest in the World. . B. CARPENTER, Pres 
S18 w alnut St., Kansas City, Mo. 


ML Mellrath, Grinnell, la. 


— conductor of iceen # stock sales ae 
ifteen years experience in business. We maintain 
pure bred horses, cattle and swine on our farm. We 
think we know our business. Write for dates 


HS. Allen, Chariton, lowa 


LIVE STOCK AUCTIONEER 


DUROC SALES A SPECIALTY 
e oe ucted sales in eight states the past season. 


_ JOHN R. THOMPSON 


Pedigreed Livestock Auctioneer 


; M ERRILL, IOWA. 
WG, KRASCHEL 372.0503 
MARK \ W. EDDY Livestock auctioneer 


__FONTANELLE, IOWA and breeder of Duroc 


Jerseys and Short-borns 
_ omg e 


PPI eee 
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mention this paper when writing. 
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Faulkners’ Famous 


Spotted 
Polands 


We are not the ORIGINATOR, but the PRE. 
SEKVER of the OLD ORIGINAL BIG. 
BONED SPOTTED POLANDS. 

The oldest and largest herd on earth. Every hog 
recorded in the recognized records, 


Mid-Summer Sale August 9 


If interested in the world’s greatest pork hog, ask 
for catalog. 
H. .L FAULKNER 


BOx W, JAMESPORT, MO. 


M. P. HANCHER 


ROLFE, IOWA 


Has two outstanding fall boars for sale by Hancher's 
Smooth Wonder. A few sows and gilts bred for fall 
farrow to Hancher’s Smooth Wonder and Big Price. 
Spring boars, herd header prospects, by above boars. 
Ten of our sows have farrowed 114 pigs this spring. 
Visitusorwrite. Pocahontas county, north. 
west Iowa, where big types originated. 


Poland-China Boars 
and Sows 


We have for sale some excellent fall boars, and a 
few tried sows of the very best big type breeding, 
from such sires as Big Bone A Wonder, Halvor Boy 
and Long Big Bone, he by Big Bone. We also have 
225 spring pigs that are bred along the same lines, 
and are growthy and good. 

Farm near town. Inspection tnvited. 

A. & J.C. JOHNSON, Lynnville, Iowa 


Poland-China Bred Sows 


A half dozen cholce summer yearlings for sale, 
bred to farrow in July. Alsoahalf dozen early fall 
boars. If in need of something good, write at once. 
W.S. AUSTIN, Dumont, lowa 














DUROC.JERSEYS. 


JOHN'S COMBINATION 
FANCY’S VICTOR 


type Duroc boars in any 
Last year 20 boars by 
January, Feb- 








The two greatest bi 
one herd jn the corn belt. 
Fancy’s Victor averaged $59.16. 
ruary and March boars for sale. 


B.C. MARTS, 
Reeve Bros.’ Durocs 


Fifteen choice September boars for sale. All are 
by the prize winning Ef Am Golden Model 6th. 
Part of them are strictly big type—and show boars. 


REEVE BROS., Hampton, lowa 


DUROC SHOW BOARS FOR SALE 


I could now supply show boars for the under-a- 
year, yearling and aged classes. Come and see and 
you will buy. Most popular breeding. 


W. R. BENNETHUM, Madrid, lowa 


DUROC FALL BOARS 


Thirty head to offer of early fgrrow. All sired by 
the big first prize state fair wMhner, Col. Critic. 
Strictly high class; 200 pounds and up. 

B. A. SAMUELSON, 
Sac County, Hiron, lowa. 


Hampton, lowa 














CH ESTER wh res. 


For Sale —Fall and Summer Boars 


out of Wildwood Prince dams and sired by Perfector 
and Hustler, he by Controller. Let me book your 
order for a spring boar at weaning time, sired by the 
champion Bobst’s Modeler. 


GEO. BOBST, 

O I \ and CHESTER WHITES. Bred 
- I. \U. sows and gilts; prolific. Pedigrees free 

Write for prices and circular. Fred Ruebueh, Sciota, Ill. 











Hampton, lowa 














TAM WORTHS. 
We offer achoice lot of Oct. 
pins in numbers and sex to 


They are great, roomy 


felluwa and mostly sired 7 Appalachian King and 
College Boy's Equal. Am also breeding a choice 
draft of sows for fall farrow to champion boars of 
the largest caliber. J. B. MACKOY, Farragut, lowa. 








MULE FOOT HOGS. 


Mule Foot Hogs * 


ready. H.C. 


Galloway Herd Books 


For sale—Volumes 1 to 17 Inclusive of the Amert- 
can Galloway Record. First check for $5 gets them. 
H. H. JOHNSTON 
1101 Walnut Street, Des Moines, lowa 


Registered herd. 
Jan. & Mar. pigs 
ALLOWAY, Ellsberry, Mo. 








HEREFORDS. 


HEREFORD BULLS 


I have 12 Hereford bulls from 10 to 20 
months old, dark colors, heavy bone 
with good backs and hind quarters. 
Good herd heading matertal. Also 
some guod farm bulls. Also a Dale bull 
weighing 2200 Ibs. 
ELLIS BAILY, Marshalltown, lowa 












BED POLL. 


PLEASANT HILL FARM RED POLLS 


Am offering a few toppy yearling bulls and heifers. 
A 17 months bull is the equal of any we ever raised. 
All are by Dafter, our 2500 Ib. show bull. 

B. A. SAMUELSON, 
Sac County, Kiron, lowa. 











GUERNSEYS. 





Y CERNSEWS—Registered males and females, 
¥ including patra and trios to found herds. Partner 
wanted to take half iuterest. GRANT ENLOW, Fairfield, lowa. 





ARMAGH FARM JERSEYS 


Island and American Bred 


We have some extra good yearling bulls and younger 
for sale, most of them sired by Eminent’s Combina- 
tion 78240, imported, and all from our high testing, 
big producing cows. Farm adjoins town. Come and 
see them or write for price list. 


ARMAGH JERSEY FARM, 


HOLSTEINS. 


Holstein Bull Offered 


First $175 check takes bull whose dam has made 
yearly record tenth from highest in U. 8., leading all 
Holstein cows in lowa Cow Contest, She also led all 
cows for two consecutive years, and calved 3 times 
in two years. Her daughter has record 22d from 
highest yearly record in U.S. Bull's sire is sire of 
the leading cow of the Testing Association of lowa 
last year. 

ELTON CARRISON, 


ADVANCED REGISTRY HOLSTEINS 


Over fifty cows and heifers in herd average over 
20 ibs. A. R.O. Young bulls for sale and a few cows 
and heifers. We have been breeders for 30 years. 
Correspondence and inspection tnvited. 

McHKAYW BROS., Waterleo, lowa 


Oskaloosa, lowa 








Osage, lowa 








ABERDEEN-ANGUS. 


ANGUS BULLS 


from as good a herd of Angus breeding cows as there 
is in America, and sired by top sons of noted show 
bulls—Black Oakfield, by Black Woodlawn; Ben Hur, 
by Erwin C, and Balmont Jr., by Balmont. Bulls are 
thick fleshed, heavy built, of good feeding type and 
quality. Singly or car lot, at reasonable prices. 
Farm near town, on Interurban and Rock Island, 15 
miles east of Des Moines. Call or write. 


R. WILKINSON & SONS, Mitchellville, lowa 
GLENMERE 


Angus Bulls 


I am now offering some of the best Angus bulls 
ever produced in Glenmere herd. you want @ 
herd header of best breeding, or a show bull, come 
andsee them. They have individual merit by 
inheritance. 


P. J. LEAHY, 








Williamsburg, lowa 





Angus Bulls For Sale 
A number of good bulls of choicest breeding for 
sale at reasonable prices, 
Also breeder of Shropshire sheep. 


aust REED, Marengo, _ lowa 


Tobin Stock Farm Angus 


Herd headed by Black Star 2d 121291, sire of prize 
winners, and with a prize winning ancestry. 

Bulls for sale. 
BHRANN & MOORE, 


Memphis, Mo. 





POLLED DURHAMS. 


PPP ALAS 


Polled Durhams 


Several bulls of serviceable ages, also a few fe- 
males. Wecan suit you. Address 


H. L. RYON, or J. T. FERGUSON, Laurens, lowa 
D. S$. POLLED DURHAM BULLS 
Several solid reds sired by Duke Vellum and out 
of some of our best matrons. Two outstanding 
whites by our great Scotch bull, Roan Victor X 10401- 


289825. Also a few Short-horns. Come or write. 
IRA CE CHASE & SONS, Buck Grove, lowa 


C.T. AYRES & SON 
OSCEOLA, CLARK COUNTY, IOWA 


Breeders of Polled Short-horn cattle (Polled 
Durhams), Percheron, French Draft and 
Morgan horses. Stock for sale. 


Polled Durham Bull 


Red November yeorling, a young Mary, and a good 
one. Stre has three polled sires; dam has four. 
L. 8. HUNTLEY & SON, Chariton, Ia. 




















SHOKT.HORNS. 


SCOTCH BULLS FOR SALE 


Fourteen sired by Cumberland’s Royal 2d, Max- 
walton Aviator, Victor Favorite 3d and Proud 
Marshall Imp. of the Rosemary, Broadhook, 
Lavender, Narcissus and Princess Royal families. 

HRoans and reds of first class type 
and quality. 
Prices reasonable. 


WM. SMITH & SONS, West Branch, lowa 


Roan Scotch Herd Bull 


ROAN CHIEF 385255 


for sale. Sire, Wampum of Wayside; dam, Lady 
Commander by Sittyton Sort, a grand, low down, 
thick bull full of Scotch character. Also his son, 
Cum beriand Chief, a 17 mos. roan of scale and 
quality. His dam by Cumberland’s Last. 3d 
dam Imp. Coral Countess by Watchfire. 


A. T. JONES & SON, Everly, lowa 


SELECTION 306209 


International Grand Champion 
Noted show and breeding bull, son of the great 
Avondale, heads our berd of Short-horn cattle. The 
females in the herd are representatives of the best 
Scotch families. Young stock by Selection and 
other noted sires forsale. Farm adjoins town. 


G. H. GEORGE, Monticello, lowa 


DIAMOND MEDAL 


by Diamond Goods; dam, Clara 59, by The 
Choice of All by Choice Goods ; 2d dam, Imp. 
Clara 58. heads our herd of Scotch Short-horns of 
Cumberland and S-.ltan blood, Young bulls for sale. 
nH ENRY STENBERG, Elmore, Minn. 
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Scotch Short-horn Bulls 


and a few just as good that are 
Scotch topped, for sale 

Sires. Merry Goods and Missie Sultan; 
great bulls—gieat sires. The latter sired Suitan 
Goods, that sold for $3,000. Our 100 breeding cows 
are unexcelled. Our young bulls are high class. For 
particulars, address 
CAHILL BROS., Rockford, lowa 

Farm near Cartersville. 





A New Offering of 


Short-horn 
Bulls 


Yearlings—Roans and reds. 
For particulars, 
address 


J. A. BENSON 
So. 5th Ave.,e Sheldon, Iowa 


Short-horns Offered 


Young cows with calves at foot and in calf, and 
heifers of about breeding ages—mostly sired by 
Juno’s Craibstone and bred to Gloster Cam. 
berland. Business cattle at business prices. We 
are overstocked and must sell. 


E. W. Neiderfrank, Greeley, la. 


NORWOOD FARM 
SHORT-HORNS 


Bulls for sale include six good ones, imported from 
Canada as calves, and of choicest Scotch breeding. 
Also breeders and importers of Clydesdale and 
Percheron horses. 


Prices Reasonable 
Call or Write 


R. O. MILLER & SONS, Lucas, Lucas Co., lowa 


Straight Goods 348304 


the greatest son of Carter’s Choice Goods, |s 
the 2400 Ib. Scotch bull heading Countryside 
Farm herd of Short-horns. A good lot of yearling 
and 2-year-old bulls for sale by bhim—reda and roans; 
one outstanding white. We also breed high class, 
prize winning Percherons and Durocs. 


GEO. W. MURRAY, Prop’r, Estherville, lowa 


Short-horn Bulls 


FOR SALE 
Scotch and Scotch topped. Among them Favorite 
Goods, asplendid July yearling; a Honey Flower. 
A half dozen choice Scotch calves from 9 to 13 months. 
Sires, Victor of Wayside 2d and Dauntless 
Goods. The price will please as*well as the bulls. 

HELD BROS. 
Ply! mouth Co., i 


Scotch Short-horn Bulls 


Am now offering a good lot of young bulls for saie 
of best Scotch breeding, sired by Lavender King 
353118, one of the thickest fleshed and best of the 
breed; also an extra good, thick, smooth Cruickshank 
Miss Ramsden bull, sired by the Bellows bred bull. 
Lavender Goods, and a couple of good ones by the 
Sultan bred bull, Excelsior. Bulls reds and roans 
and out of extra good Scotch dams. 


PHILIP FUNKE, 




















nton, iowa 








Greenfield, iowa 


SPECIAL PRICES 


Dairy Short-horn Herd Headers 


During Next Thirty Days at Belle Vernon Herd 

Home of three world's record cows and an imported 

herd header. Records from 8,000 to 15,000 pounds. 
tesidence in town. 

H. L. COBB & SON, 


Short-horn Herd Bull For Sale 


My Scotch herd bull, Excelsior 370180, a four-year- 
old of good blocky type, and the sire of good calves 
that are good sellers, (ne of them, Maplewood Sul- 
tan, is extra good—a promising Scotch herd header, 
also for sale. 

Farm adjoins town. 
G. F. GRUSS, 





: 
Independence, Ia. 








Call or write. 
Greenfield, Iowa 


SEE FAIRDALE DAIRY SHORT-HORNS 


We have Victoria, 11,498 Ibs. milk, 554 lbs. butter; 
Beauty, 10,993 Ibs. milk, 565 Ibs. butter. Test Asso- 
clation records. Young bulls for sale. 


PAUL DRESSER, Cedar Falis, lowa 


Short-horn Bulls for Sale 


Good ones of choice 
Ear! of Avondale, 
Avondale 
G. A. Bonewell & Sons, Grinnell, iowa 


SHORT-HORN BULLS 


I have ten bulls from 12 to 25 months old. Great, 
growthy, mellow fellows that are pleasing tothe eye. 
Eight are reds, two roans of Scotch and Scotch topped 
breeding. Bulls for farmer and breeder priced worth 








Scotch breeding, sired by 
one of the best breeding sons of 








the money. JOS. H. DEHNER, Cascade, lowa. 
SHORT-HORNS FOR SALE “ccs 


Five bulls, 18 to 20 months old. and spring calves, a 
number straight Scotch. Also, heifers coming 2-yr.- 
old, bred to grandson of Choice Goods. Bargains. 
JESSE BINFORD & SONS, Marshalltown, lowa 


Two Red Pure Scotch Bulls 


One calved July 24, 1914; the other calved Apri! 3, 
1915. Both sired by Crusader 385486, who stood first 
as junior yearling at Des Moines and Sioux City, 1913. 
DAVENPORT 4&4 MACK, Belmond, lowa 


{0 Scotch and Scotch Topped Bulls 


Sired by Anoka Marshall, including a roan Princess 
Royal and a red Secret that are herd heading mate- 
rial. Reds, white and roans 


F. M. F. CERWINSKE, 








Rudd, lowa 





F. O. B. Racine 


26 Extra Features 


New Mid-Year Model 
257 CARS IN ONE 


$132 


MN 








700 Improvements—Cost Cut 50% 
by John W. Bate, the Efficiency Engineer 


This Mid-Year Mitchell shows 
the final result of what efficiency 
means in car building. 


It is the 17th Mitchell model 
built by John W. Bate, each better 
than the one before it. It is offered 
bya concern which for 82 years has 
stood for the best that was possible. 


$5,000,000 Invested 


The Mitchell motor car factory 
now represents an investment of 
$5,000,000. It was built by John 
W. Bate, the efficiency expert, to 
build Mitchell cars economically. 


It has thousands of up-to-date, 
time-saving machines. Bysplendid 
methods it has cut the cost on 
10,000 operations. This New 
Mitchell is built here for just 
about half what it would have cost 
six years ago. 

As a result, you get in this 
Mitchell by far the greatest car 
soldaround thisprice. And you get 
26 extras, nearly all of them fea- 
tures which even costly cars omit. 


700 Parts Made Better 


Mr. Bate and his staff have spent 


years and years in bringing this 
car to perfection. They have 
taken up part by part. 

They have attained utter sim- 
plicity, wonderful lightness and 
matchless accessibility. 

They have displaced castings by 
steel, much lighter and tougher. 


The latest Mitchell has 440 parts 
which are either drop forged or 
steel stamped. 

They are using a wealth of 
Chrome-Vanadium steel, to get 
maximum strength and endur- 
ance. For safety’s sake, all steer- 
ing parts are made of Chrome- 
Vanadium. And for easy driving 
they are fitted with ball bearings. 


Some 30-Year Records 


The wondrous endurance at- 
tained in this car is shown by these 
mileage records. 

One Mitchell car — built by 
John W. Bate—has run 218,734 
miles. Six Mitchell cars have 
already averaged 164,372 miles 
each. That is more than 30 years 
of ordinary service. 

Mr. Bate argues for lifetime 
cars. He says cars should last 
like watches. And the cars he has 
built have broken all records for 
endurance in the hands of owners 


No Broken Springs 


The Mitchell is the only car with 
Bate cantilever springs. They 





1325 ic 
Racine 
For 5-Passenger Touring Car 
or 3-Passenger Roadster 
7-Passenger Touring Body $35 Extra 
High-speed economical Six — 48 horse- 


power — 127- inch wheelbase. Complete equip- 
ment, including 26 extra features. 











make this the easiest-riding car in 
the world. Not one of these 
springs in all their history has 
ever yet been broken. 

Broken springswould come back 
to us, so we know this for a fact. 


The Mitchell has a power tire 
pump. You don’t pump the tires 
by hand. It has reversible head- 
lights, a light in the tonneau, a 
locked compartment for valuables, 
an engine primer right in front of 
the driver. These are some of the 
features which other cars lack, 
There are 26 in all. 


The Engineers’ Choice 


Famous engineers, when they 
buy cars for themselves, are choos- 
ing this Bate-built Mitchell. Your 
Mitchell dealer has a long list of 
them—men known the country 
over. That fact shows how the 
greatest experts regard this en- 


gineering marvel. And what they 
think of John W. Bate. 


All the New Ideas 


This Mid-Year Mitchell was completed 
after the New York Shows. It combines 
all the best ideas, in design and equip- 
ment, found in 257 show models. 

You will see inthis Mitchell more new 
ideas, more luxuries and beauties than 
any other car embodies. 


When you buy a car to keep you want 
a car like this. So prove it out. If you 
don’t know the nearest Mitchell dealer, 
ask us for his name. 


MITCHELL-LEWIS MOTOR CO. 
Racine, Wis., U. S. A. 
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